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FLUENCE OF LOVE, | 
& Ec n 


'_ Original. 
BY REY. J. M. AUSTIN. 


POW, TVXi2(PS9S. 


"A Few months since, wrote I of Hope. 


the task of portraying the influenee! of Love— 


love that has glowed in the sweetest strains of m1 8 


poesy, and exhausted the eloquence of the moral: | 


ist, of love upon him who © sitteth upon the circle || a 
How grand and sublime. the || 

in mortal natures. We may, therefore, by the * 
authority of the apostle, assume that love, in its 


of the heavens ! * 
theme ! how feeble and inadequate the pen that 
would portray it ! Were it not for the assurance 


that the reader will exercise«that charity which |* 


F i Hat = na 


ND wltitude.of imperfections, the hand that T T 


thege lines would remain inactive. | 

it may truly be.said, without hyperbole or fig- 
ure, that love is the highest, the purest and ho- 
liest principle or emotion that exists. 
the least' 5pot, tincture or tarnish of evil. It does 
no evil, designs no evil, and desires no evil ; but 
RAE, designs, and "I good only. "2 is 
the direct opposite of hatred, and would prevent 
"or undo, all that hatred would do, or has done. 
'The whole weight of its influence 1s, to prompt 
and urge its possessor to confer blessings and 
enjoyments, impartially, upon all the objects em- 
braced within its compass, and to relieve them, 
in the best possible manner, from everything in- 
z, or painful. And while love exists, these, 
holy; promptings, continue in all their pristine 
ength and freghness. 

From its perfect purity, excellence and beauty, 
the apostle selected this emotion to designate the 
nature of deity—* God is love ; and' he that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in 
him.' Hence Jehovah is the 80urce and foun- 
tain of love. All the love that is 8een on earth 
is the emanation of infinite love from on high ; 
all the modifications of love exhibited in this 


world, 8uch as goodness, benevolence, kindness || 


and mercy, are but the transcript of like modifi- 
VOL. VN.” r 


zlons pertaining to his. earthy nature. 


Shall I |}ques 
now adventure a higher theme ? . Shall I eggay \ _ 


It has not | 


| perfection, without a created object. 


ions in heaven. But in man the heavenly 
cliltanaito of love, is intermixed with the pas- 
It is fre- 
ently dimmed by selfishness and partiality, and 
whelmed by hatred and reyenge. 
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30d froth whom all love descends, it dwells 


stine” glory and , 
ectness, uncontaminated by: selfighness, par- © 
fu Y, revenge, or any of the. dark. and evil in- 
mixtures by which..its beauby is overclouded 


v native purity, in all_its P 


Ighest purity and perfection—i. e. in its farthest 

, Ye ,, in an infinite remove from partiality 
: th e all-pervading characteristic of _ I 
gives rise to, and pervades and 
nc JON of the Divine Mind ; | that 


atalligible! they may appear to mn, 
are in reality the e@manations .of love, and will 
terminate in accordance with the sweetest dic- 
tates of love ! Strictly Speaking, love is not an 
attribute of the deity. It is the essence of the 
divine character, or the essential spirit. that per- 
vades all the attributes of God, cementing them 
into the most perfect unity of emotion, disposition, 
purpose and action. The attributes may be call- 
ed the se nts or love-messengers to execute its 
holy prom ings. Jehovah is infinitely wise only 
to devise schemes to accomplish the promptings 
of love—and he is omnipotent in power only to 4 
execute What Jove has prompted and wisdom de- © 
viged! Such i is the nature of _* the God of loy 7e, I 
such ever has been and eyer will be his nature ; 
from everlasting to everlasting he. is the _ 
without © variableness or shadow of turning.” 

Time may have been, perhaps I may Say must, 
have been, when Jehovah existed alone in all his 
Now ae 
is not a dormant, but an active principle, and its 
first, all-pervading and only impulse, is the"gGpm- 
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: blessedness, having at his command an i 


n 0 Whgs and enjoyment to others. 


Here, tt the: n, was a being filled —_— 
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store-house of blessings, and possessing regour- ik Þ 8p 


ces and capabilities amply sufficient to carry into | 


the most perfect effect all the promptings of his 
love, and the purposes of his will. 'The works of 
creation springing from 8uch a Being, must be 
considered the legitimate fruit of the activity of 
his love. Hence his only object in creating the 
smallest and meanest of living things—and more 
egpecially in creating man—was to produce ob- 
jects upon whom he could lavish the inexhaustible 
riches of his love, and for whose everlasting ben- 
efit he might call into activity all his infinite ca 
pabilities and energies. To suppose the God'o 
love had any other design in creating the human, 
race, than to begtow endless felicity upon them, 
would be supposing an anomaly, a elf-contra ie- 
tion—would be supposing the same. pure | 


would be Supposing that love can generate and 
devise deliberate evil, can coolly violate its own 
principles, 'and go directly counter to its own 
promptings ! 'This is one of the evident impossI- 
bilities of nature. No; the communication of 
good, the bestowment-of enjoyment the diffusion 
of that happiness which existed in ful 
own nature, must haye been a 
purpose Bf which a God 
formed the sentient race of 1 
therefore, with propriety, view / the a uni- 
verse, with all its innumerable beings, as a vast 
vehicle or medium, constructed by Jehovah ex- 
pressly for the diffusion of his love! Systems of 
worlds, suns, globes, satellites, are but 80 many 
mighty conductors, reared by the Omnipotent 
Arm, and spreading out into infinite ramifications 
through which the swelling tide of divine love 
flows through limitless space. Fully infinitely 
full of beneficence and kindness, Jehovah spake 
creation with all its countless beings into exist- 
ence, as objects in regard to which he might ex- 
hibit .in perfection the holy promptings of these 
glorious characteristics ! 

If we allow the mind to be conducted by a 
well-balanced imagination, we may. consistently 
guppose that the first act of creative power, was 


exhibited 1 in the formation of those celestial be- 


n S, who dwell in the immediate presence, and 
minister around. the yery throne of Heaven's 
Majesty. They stand upon the pinnacle of the 
vast scale of created being, and approach as near 
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Ei those courts whose 


TR Jesign tl 

creation. V 1'9 Winer know the 2 "Enaracte 
the Source from thence they derived existence. 
The bright manifestations of God's goodness are 
scattered in endless profusion around them ; and 


| v] 2 uni- 
versal man ny: in due time, 1ts desirable 
blessings ! No trifling privilege is it, to dwell in 
; bn are as jasper and 
crſstal,” where there is © no need of the sun, nel- 
ther of the moon to shine, for the glory of God 
and the Lamb is the light thereof ;* no small 


|| boon is it, to be allowed to behold the brightest 
tain can 8end forth both sweet and bitter waters 


corruscations of the glory of the Holy One, and 
to drink directly from the fountain-head of that 
love, whose streams run throughout creation, and 
flow during all time ! And the loud-swelling an- 
thems, the seraphic symphonies which resound 
through heaven, evidence the gratitude and 
thankfulness which these priceless favors inspire. 

Here Jehovah might have desisted. Aﬀter 
having formed the angelic hosts to become the 
recipients of his ceageless love, the work of cre- 
ation might have ceased, and the amplitude of 
space remained solitary $6 void—for no absolute 
necessity could demand. the creation of another 
object. But what can restrain the aspirations of. 
Infinite Love ? where can bounds be set to limit 
its holy promptings, or confine the extent of its 
manifestations? Heaven, with all its vastness, 
was too confined—with all its brightness and 
glory, was too dim—with all its richness and 
beauty, was too poor. and plain—with all its 
countless hosts, was too lonely to satisfy the love 
of a © God of love !* It oyerflowed these narrow 
bounds, and engaged with all the energies of 
omnipotence, in strewing through lmitless space, 
with lavish hand, myriads of shining worlds, of 
sparkling constellations and glowing s8pheres, and 
in peopling them with sentient and intelligent. 
creatures. These mighty works speak the pow- 
er of Jehovah ! What man whose mind is open 
to the clearest convictions of reason, can raige 
his eyes upward to the arching firmament of hea- 
ven, replete with its lucid orbs, and glittering 
with those lights that never fade, and resist the 
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" At length, 1n process of thagencrel work of 
creation, in the wide and still widening circle 
of the manifestations of infinite Goodness, arrived 
the era for the formation of this far-off world, and 


of them nee of man. And here I must 
be - perm to repeat, that God's design 
in the cre the human family, must, from 


his very nat W 
design, in all its component parts, and in all its 
operations from its origin to its final consumma- 
tion, must have been faithly scanned by an omni- 
percipient eye of love—in all its influences, its 
effects, its everlasting consequences, it must have 
been fully, entirely approved of by love! With- 


out this examination and perſect approval by love 


the work of creation would never have commen- 
ced ; for, reader, never forget that, without the 
entire and hearty 8anction of love, *the God of 
love * does nothing, and can do nothing ! And 
hence we have, the fullest assurance that, under 
the approbation and the smiles of love, and amid 
the gweet songs and loud hosannahs which this 
emotion inspires in angelic beings, the work of 
forming our world and its inhabitants began. 
Then, at the laying of © the corner stone * of our 
system, ©the morning stars 8ang together, and 
all the gons of God shouted for joy !* These 
songs of gladness, these shouts of joy, would 
never have been heard, were it within the bounds 
of the remotest evatbility that the work then 
commencing could eventuate in the ceaseless 
agony of even one intelligent being ! | And al- 
though our Maker hath deemed it proper to place 
us in a world of clouds, and storms, and dark- 
ness, to subject us to many misfortunes,- and to 
the assaults of sin and error, of disease, pain and 
death ; yet these circumstances should not cause 
the thade of a doubt to enter our minds, that our 
condition is-not sanctioned by love, or that our 
existence will not eventuate in all that purity and 
happiness which- infinite love can desire to be- 
st0w upon the objects of its regard ! 
doubt would not only be unreasonable, but would 
be extremely ungrateful towards the blessed 
Fountain of Goodness, from whence all our bles- 
Sings flow. The same God of love who formed' 
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_ m ant ; we have every r reason to be perfectly 
-om- || that onr happiness is as dear to him, $g that he 
| has taken measures to make it utichetely as Com- 


, || plete and enduring, as the happiness of the loftiest 


| of the beatified hosts !—only his wisdom has di- 


rected that we arrive at this happy state by the 
dark, circuitous, though not less certain channel. 
of this world and the grave ! Surely the Father 
of. our Spirits will be as lavish of his power. and 
wisdom in purifying and elevating the race of 
hu uman Intelligences, in clothing them with the 
gpotless robes of immortality, holiness and end-- 
less felicity, 80- that they will be an honor to 
Him, as their-author, as in forming and beauti- 


fying the other works of creation. He who 


gcattered the firmament over with stars as with 
golden sand, he who * guideth Arcturus with his 
80N8,” 


and ontaljed © the 8weet influences of 
des,” and tied ©the bands of Orion,” and 
brought * forth Mazzaroth * with all his Shining 
constellations, will not forget a still more impor- 
tant portion of his creation, —the creatures whom 
he has formed in his own image, or fail of ac- 
complishing the rich bequests of his love towards 
them ! 

Did we find ourselves inhabiting a bleak and 
barren work d, | th no indications of - goodness 
around us, did we-find ourselves filled with nu- 

F hich there is no_ 8upply, we 
might then suppoge we were formed by some ma- 
lignant being, or had been thrown 'into existerice 
by the fortuitous combination of blind chances ! 
But how different is the reality! How entirely 
are we gurrounded by every indication of the be- 
neficence, the care, the love, of the Power that 
hath formed us! How amply is every natural 
want answered ! how fully 1s every taste grat- 
ified ! how perfect is the adaptation between our 
necesslties' and the resources from which they 
are supplied ! We are literally flooded with the 
manifestations of the Creator's kindness. Earth, 
8ea and air, are but 80 many vehicles bearing to 
us the treagures of God's inexhaustible blessings! 

The love, as well as wisdom, of our Maker, is 
discoverable in the agreeable mutations of day 
and night. A murky mantle begins to envelope 
the earth, and obscure to our vision. the field, the 
forest, the variegated landscape. And to 8ome _ 
heavenly visitant, who had hitherto been a stran- 
{ger to a world of darkness and gloom, it might 


the angelic hosts, and reared their celestial hab- \|'been suddenly quenched by the blackness of ha- 


geem that the light of Jehovah's  goodness ka 


al ; ice. 


But has the divine ongnal of || heart 


our being indeed withdrawn his favor, and left us| ; In ; 
with no manifestation of his existence, or his its 1 


kindness ? Let the vision be raised upward 1 
the dazzling sunlight, as a vast curtain, has been 
removed to reveal to our vision a scene of tran- 
scendent 8plendor. Lo ! -a-magnificent scroll is 
unrolled in the heavens, from zenith to horizon, 
containing bright lessons of the character of -Him 
who liveth and reigneth forever. And, man, 
what dost thou read in that glowing record'of the 
skies ? Are those glittering gems arranged in de- 
lineation of words of fearful import? Do you 
behold anything there written of wrath and of 
vengeance, of hot indignation and eyerlasting 
malice in Him whose. finger traced the lines of 
that eternal book? Do you find there inscribed 
any- emblems of .endless pains and unmitigated 
tortures, any index which points to dungeons 
deep and dreadful, seething with the billows of 
omnipotent rage ? (Blessed Parent in heayen 
forgive these - awſul questions !) How entirely 
the reverse. In this vast volume, spread out to 


the eyes of all nations, we read nought but les- 
gons of order, harmony, beauty and perfection, 
All-there 8peak of the wisdom and power of the 
Omnipotent—all shine in glittering brightness, a 
clustered, glorious emblem of the, yy 


ness, the illanitable love of natu 

we are not forsaken of hem) 

darkness : the bending arch of n 

with ten thousand times ten zand bright eyes, 
all beaming loye and good will upon earth's nu- 
merous hosts ! 

But the hours of darkness 800n expire, night's 
tapers wax dim, and at length the blushing east 
announces the return of day. Anon the moun- 
tain tops are dipped in gold, and soon a blazing 
globe—bright token of God's impartial goodness 
—ascends into the heavens, and floods the misty 
earth with an ocean of light. and loveliness ! 
Let the unbelieyer, he who questions the impar- 
tiality and universality of the Creator's love, now 
go out, with all his doubts upon him, and inquire 
For es that they are well founded. Hark 
to the loud 8wellings of that anthem which hails 
the rising King of Day ! An innumerable mul- 
titude of sweet yoices are pouring forth melodious 

Songs, and the glad theme of every note is love, 
the. loye that feeds and sustains every living 
thing ! Why does 'yon fluttering warbler, 
gorgeously arrayed in scarlet and gold, fill the 
air with that happy strain of melody ? Its little 


Blissful creatut , 
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« Joy FRReY his FOIwEs Joy elevates bis is” % 
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Loves of his own, and raptures — the note. 


Why does the industrious bee, as it wings its 
tireless flight over field and meadow, utter its 
humming and sonorous gong fFV.el 
rience teaches it that a he = 
fair, delicious flowers that it! eV 
sweets ; and as it speeds from Me dewy harebell 
to the golden cowslip, the honey-8uckle and the 
rose, gathering its rich nectar, it sings its heart- 
felt gratitude! And look to yonder gaily-decked 
butterfly, that basks in a 8sunbeam or floats upon 
a zephyr ; it is a very thing of joy—the embody- 
ment of innocence and beauty. Nought but the 
Spirit of Goodness could have ushered it into ex- 
istence,-and during its brief and happy life it is 
fanned. only by the breath of love. Throughout 
this multitude of happy songsters, not one note is 
heard of doubt, or suspicion, or fear, that the 
Goodness which formed them will ever withdraw 
its blessings while their existence endures. And 
O that man would learn wisdom from this exam- 
ple, and forbear to doubt the impartial and en- 
during care and kindness-of the benign Father 
of all! Thus the heavens and the earth, night's 
shades and day's effulgent glories, all teem with 
voices which speak to man, and call upon him to 
treasure up the joyful assurance in his 80ul, that 
God's love envelopes all created things, and that 
it will continue to pour upon them forever its 
inexhaustible riches. | 

But in no manner has the love of God been 
more clearly and convincingly manifested, than 
in the gift of his Son and the truths of his blessed 
gospel. Through this medium he has 8poken to 
his intelligent creatures, and [to the testimonies 
of nature has added the word of revelation, as- 
guring us that the teachings of his works have 
not deceived us respecting his character. In the 
gogpel of his'Son he declares that his love search- 
es out and embraces the children of men, * even 
when dead in trespasses and sins !? In his gos- 
pel he has communicated a knowledge of his will 
and purpose to complete that work which was 
commenced um love, ,to -renoyate man from his 
sinfulness, and to bring into a 8tate of purity and | 
happiness every rational being whom he has | 


” 
* 


_ ithe Lg ospel are found those pure and perfect 


as 1 Yeo Fray 


8es | fix 1] not the shoreless, ilimitable ocean « 
spel produce the same desire in bim ? © An / cann 
Tis || the Omnipotent Jehovah gratify his' « own 


versa al Father vl Bales ; in-the 
Bt ed an ample pronhdinin. of peace and 
F for al = are created in the image of Ged ; 


principles, which, when carried into universal 
practice, will make earth a paradise ; in the gos- 
pel 1s reached down that infinite arm of love, 
which wall 2 up a countless and renovated 
njoyments of the celestial courts on 
hat haut the deepest love could have 
_ the Ble 28ed One. to impart to us this in- 
valuable gift, to purify us with -its principles, 
strengthen us with its faith, and cheer us with 
its 8weet hopes and bright anticipations during 
our 80Journ in this changeful world. 
Will God, indeed, make all his creatures hap- 
py * Will he, O! will he surely induce repen- 
tance and reformation in all, all the poor, blind- 
ed, ignorant sinners who have been strangers to 
virtue-and truth ? will he wash them from their 
iniquities, and cleanse them from all contamina- 
tions, and fill them with purity, and crown them 
with everlasting joys? Holy Father ! why 
should man doubt these fruits of thy boundless 
love? Ah! little can they who question these 
results know of the promptings of infinite good- 
ness- and mercy! Will the benign Father of 
spirits 8ave the fallen race of man? How 
strange that question! Is a mountain higher 
than a mole-hill ? Will a globe weigh down a 
grain of 8and? If 80, then will infinite love; in 
its own good time, overcome and annihilate finite 
evil with everlasting righteousness and happiness. 
Parent, what is it that interests you 80 deeply in 
the welfare of your offspring ? What is it that 
urges you to exert every power and ability to 
enhance their happiness ? Is it not the deep 
love you bear toward them ?- and does your love 
exceed that of your God for his offspring ? and 
will he do any less for his children than you for 
yours ?. Christian, why do you take 80 deep an in- 
terest in the condition of your fellow-beings ? why 
do you desire and pray for the salvation of sinners, 
yea, of all ginners? Lanticipate your reply—these 
wishes and prayers are caused by the love which 
glows in your bosom for them. -Now if a drop will 
float a mote, will not an ocean bear it up? If the 
one 8mall drop of Heaven's love which dwells in 
your heart, bubbles up with an irrepressible de- 


ws: v;. x: 
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wishes ? 
Yes; if boundless and impartial love can 
prompt, if infinite wisdom can devise, if omnipo- 
tent power can execute, then will salvation ex- 
tend as far as sin and death have prevailed ; then 
will love do its complete, its entire work, and 
gratify its every wish ; then will the unbroken 
circle of humanity be washed from all sinfulness 
and earthly imperfections, and be permitted 'to 
enter heaven, the home prepared for all, and 
join with angels, archangels, and innumerable 
multitudes of happy spirits, in chanting the 
praises of Him who sitteth upon the throne, and 


the Lamb, forever ! 
has) Mass. 
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THY WILL BE DONE, 
Origina]. 


BY MISS M. A. DODD. 


My FaTaes ! Grant thy presence nigh, 
To upward bear my sinking 80ul, 
When 8orrow o'er my pathway here, 
In widely whelming waves doth roll. 
Oh teacÞ# mine else unguarded heart, 
,clonds of gloomy doubt to shun, 
Ito thy chastening hand, 
ly 8ay : ©'Thy will be done ” 


Thou dost not willingly afflict, 
Nor grieve thine erring children here. 
Oh teach. my heart to lean on 'Thee— 
To faith and resignation won— 
'To 8ee thy love in all thy ways, 
And humbly say : © Thy will be done ” 
Hartford, Ct. 1838S, 


FASHIONABLE IDOLATRY. 
Original. 


BY MISS $8. C. THCAPTYIN, 


« The proudest rank is that which all may reach 
Who follow reason's voice, and the true light 
That Bethlehem's star diffused. 


ORMOND GROSVENOR, BY MRS. HALE. 
© TygRE is nothing we have to contend with 86 
formidable, so discouraging, as this love of popu- 
larity,” 8aid a clerical brother at the close of an 
eloquent and very;just declamation agaist the. 
| besetting sin of this generation 3 *and worse than 3 
all,” he continued, * it originates with the female 


8ire for the 8alvation of all men, think you, will 
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community—they are at the foundation of the 


1 = since-been 80 forthamto as to come o 


possession of the following plain, matter-of-fact 
illustration of some- of the evil effects of this pre- 
valent passion' for popularity ; and hoping that it 
may not be altogether an unheeded monitor, 1 
orth an humble missionary to the con- 
SCIence of Woman. " . | 
«1 do most heartily despise, most sincerely PR 
test this spirit of vanity, which leads persons of 
intelligence, and one would otherwise think, of 
good gense, to Sacrifice principle, independence, 
and the most refined pleasures of devotional feel- 
ing at the shrine of popularity—there is- nothing 
on earth 80 contemptible, so degrading, I had al- 
most said, 80 disgusting.* Here the speaker, an 
intelligent, spirited young maiden, cast a critical 
glance upon the faltering countenance of her wed- 
ded sister. Mrs. Fernald looked: sheepish, to ap- 
ply the most lenient appellation to guilty embar- 
rassment, and appeared not a little fidgety withal. 
I am frank, sister, very frank, and doubtless 
you think, very blunt ; be that as it may, I have 


only spoken the honest sentiments of my heart. I 
repeat it—lI do detest this cringing to a wordly 
1dol—it is worse than Brahmin idolatry.” 

*It is hardly worth the whule, 


[argaret, to 
waste your prodeueta eloquence;' where there is no 
demand upon it,” replied Mrg. Fernald, -in a tone 
of intentional sarcasm, but actual mortification. 
*I do not intend to waste it, Catherine. One 
must spend lavishly for pearls of price—I shall 
not count the cost of words, if I succeed in ma- 
king the least impression of truth and independ- 


ence upon a mind in other respects 80 full of jus- 


tice, candor, and sound principle,” 

* Shall I appropriate your very equivocal com- 
pliment to myself ? Am I indeed, 80 mean, false- 
hearted and degraded, as to merit all this caustic 
reproof ! It is a great blessing to have 80 frank, 
80 discerning a mentor to espy and reveal inex- 
istent faults. I must tender you my sincere thanks 
for your very racy avowal of scorn and contempt.” 

* You s8peak bitterly—I will reply frankly. I 
expect to offend you ; in the present era of the 
world, palpable truth, unless disguised in the gaf- 
ments of flattery, is received with a frown and a 
rebuke, no matter—that shall not prevent the full 
expresson of my opinions. I hall trust to your 
latent candor to be forgiven, Now for a little re- 
trospection. 'Three years ago, when you were 
merely the daughter of an humble clergyman, 


| Catherine, those were happy days.” 


| beg it upon the bended knee of servitude. 


claszes, unoaldl 1 your 1 == 
its of hte, MR in your earthly 
living like a rational being in obodi 
ciple, to truth, and to meek, NE ot" 
Here a fur- 
tive glance from the fair lecturer witnessed the 
sly tears trickling from the eyes of her auditor— 
hot, bitter tears. She continued : * One there 
was, dear sister, noble, gifted and honored, who 
looked with fond admiration upon your unassum- 
ing excellence—one who was charmed by your 
beauty, and conquered by the sincerity of your 
heart. He has raised you to the ranks of fortune 
and worldly honor, endowed you with the exter- 
nals of aristocracy, and hoped to preserve in you 
the 8ame meek and quiet spirit, the 8xame unaf- 
fected humility of heart, which first won his at- 
tention, and secured his love. Catherine, have 
his hopes been realized ** 

« Spare me, Margaret—I am too miserable.” 

© His hopes are disappointed, but his heart 1s 
8till yours, if you will preserve it. Become your- 
elf again, and all his former fondness and atten- 
tion will return. Be no longer a hypocrite, no 
longer a slave to fashion. Give evidence of your 
freedom, dear Catherine, by accompanying me to 
the chapel to-morrow—that dear venerated taber- 
nacle of the Lord, where our revered parent 80 
faithfully revealed the oracles and missions of his 
Master. Oh my sister !! how would his heart 
have throbbed with anguish to witness the stray- 
ing of the darling of his flock—how sorrowfully 
would his affectionate eyes have followed your 
wanderings from the altar of truth; from the 
8anctuary where your heart worships, but your 
lips are afraid to confess !? 

© No, Margaret ; my long attendance upon re- 
ligious duties at the chapel, must be a convincing 
evidence that I do not fear the reproaches of the 
world ; but you should remember that I have a 
dignity to maintain—T have come into the ranks 
of the intellectual and refined—my as8ociates are 
persons of station and influence, of polished man- 
ners and high character—ahall I disgrace my 
elevation ?? 

Nay, God forbid that you should disgrace it. 
Rather honor it by the nobleness of your princi- 
ples, and the independence of your action'; com- 
mand ' respect by the dignity of your mine, not 


Never 
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Pp. Phat thinks your husband of it'? He 

8 it as heartily as I do, and he loses his re- 
8 A for all who will in any way submit to it. 

Oh !? g8aid he to me, the other day, * If there is 
anything on earth I love, and honor and adore, it 
is purity of motive and singleness of heart. It 
were hardly a polytheism,; Margaret, that would 
allow us to worship the personifications of this 
spirit—80 rare, 80 almost negative it is in the 
world.* Does not that very speech betray his 
disappointment—the cause of his alienation from 
you and from home ? *©I am a poor casuist, I 
will allow,” was the reply, © but it is my misfor- 
tune to 8ee no greater humiliation in yielding the 
tribute of decent regspect to the established rules 
of 8ociety, than in putting on the conjugal yoke, 
and forever saying ** ditto to Mr. Burke.” You 
detest the influence of fashion—I detest domestic 
tyranny. If my husband's affection is to be se- 
cured only by the sacrifice of my freedom of ac- 
tion, my heart s8hall be broken, wrecked and 
ruined, before I yield one tittle to lis despotism.” 

Margaret saw that she had touched the wrong 
key. | Mrs. Fernald would withstand the strong- 
est appeals to her reason, and yield her breath 
g00ner than her argument, however sophistical it 
might be ; but her heart, hke every woman's 
heart, was of less resisting material. I will touch 
the chord of feeling, thought Margaret. 

* His despotism ! it is well you qualified that 
| 8entence by an of. His despotism, Catherine ? 
Was there ever, can there be a more indulgent 
husband than Albert Fernald has been ? How 
content in his idolatry to follow in your footsteps, 
to wait upon your call, to subserve your purpo- 
8e8 with a zealous attentiveness, to be your very 
gervant ! When our dear father died, and his ven- 
erated desk, which he had faithfully filled for 80 
many years, became occupied by a stranger, you 
pleaded to be spared the anguish of beholding 
another form in the place of one 80 dearly loved, 
of listening to another voice instead of the thril- 
ling one which had'so long cheered and instruct- 
ed you, and you was indulged in your petition. 
Albert was charmed by the tenderness of your 
heart—he sympathized in your grief, and 8acri- 
ficed his dearest pleasure to gratify your request. 
You became worshipers at a strange altar ; but 
he hoped it was only for a short season. He 
longed for the day when you should become re- 
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and ethics—s0 cold, 80 
80 dissatisfactory to the ardent ddrutivens of the 
goul. He grew weary and impatient ; but it 
was slowly and loathly that he awakened to the 
error of one 80 loved and respected. - Blind as 1 
Sought to make myself, I discovered the frailty 
s00ner than he. I saw the chapel vacated by 
one family after another, till little but the bare 
walls remained. I saw the more humble mem- 
bers of the society, those who-clung to gentility 
by the-8lender thread of obedience to the laws of 
popularity, forsake their wonted house of prayer 
to. follow in the train of those to whose robes 
they clung for admission to the ranks of aristoc- 
racy ; and the young pastor, whose merit de- 
Serves better s8uccess, is left disheartened and 
discouraged to waste his breath in the cause of 
his Master, while those who should encourage 
and sustain him, are creeping upon the very 
earth that they may be great. Realize for one 
moment, Catherine, the effects of your conduct ; 
your own devotional feelings sacrificed, Four 
husband's affections alienated, many members 
of the chapel, Society seduced from its_altar of 
truth and piety by,your influence, direct or indi- 
rect, the remnant disheartened, and the worthy 
and gifted youngpastor left to battle with the 
worst enemy of truth—Pharisaical pride and love 
of popularity.” 

Mrs. Fernald's countenance was subjected to 
many vacillations during this appeal to her con- 
science ; $she could neither deny the truth of the 
charge, nor extenuate her fault, but the strong 
colors in which her sister painted the evil effects 
of her dereliction from truth deeply affected her, 
and $he left the room in tears. 

How much misunderstanding, estrangement 
and misery might be spared by a little timely 
concession, by a'\mere word of explanation, of 
confidence, or of sympathy ; but wo to that do- 
mestic circle where self-pride controls the tem- 
pers of a household. Albert: Fernald and: his 
wiſe had lost their social confidence; he had 
become cold, dignified and unsympathizing—she, 
proud and unconciliatory, fond of applause and 
admiration, ambitious and aristocratic. Marga- 
ret Wellington acted as a rivet to combine their 
Social existence ; she was a peacemaker 1 in will, 
though almost too. [frank and pointed in her re=- 
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: ahe ; 8QaW & beauty i its -unadornment too 
pure, too majestic to be veiled by. flattery or 
chastened by mawkish softness of expression. 
Lofty in principle and action herself, she could 
not look with. a lenient eye upon, the slavish 
weaknegs of her talented and. beloved sister, a 
weakness which was fast leading her to misery 
and guilt. 

Mrs. Fernald had been wounded by the cen- 
gorious remarks of some persons of wealth and 
influefice in town ; her pride was awakened, and 
she exerted her strongest powers of rivalry to 
gain the competed laurel of popular fayor. She 
had been ridiculed for her * agrarian religion ; 
she threw it aside, and became a deyotee to the 
most aristocratic faith in christendom. -_ She lav- 
ished vast 8ums of wealth. upon parties, house- 
hold decorations, dress, and ceremonials of fash- 
jon—<strove to outvie'those who had once spoken 
lightly of her, and to gain their envy if not their 
respect. Home became dull and insipid ; her 
husband reproached her for extravagance, and 
passed his IJeizure hours at scenes of public 
amugement ; till she did not pause in her ca- 
reer, and had already rallied around her a for- 
midable party. A married woman's influence, 
especially if she belong to... the: ton, extends 
through a large circle of aspirants to popularity. 
Destitute of personal tickets of -admittance, they 
cluster around some patroness of undisputed 
title, and pledge their support for the boon of pre- 
gentation to the ranks of the exclusives. It is a 
mortifying truth that there are proportionally as 
many demagogues, office-seekers, and candidates 
for rank im the little village female republics, as 
in the great political mart of offices and honors. 

Mrs. Fernald's better feelings were awakened 
by Margaret's appeal to her justice and conscien- 
tiousness, and she more .than half resolved, on 
the evening of their conversation, to return to 
the long forsaken path. of truth and rectitude ; 
but, alas! for the strength of her resolve. A 
new bonnet of. exquisite fashion and material, 


valued at more dollars than we are willing to | 


enumerate, arrived within the 8ucceeding hour, 


and put to flight all her timidly returning sin- || ti 


eerity. Could her elegant bonnet, the richest 
and most expensive by far in the whole village, 
make its debut in the little chapel, before a con- 
gregation of rustic farmers and stupid mechan- 


cs? Should the carpenter's wife and the black- 
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to be thought of ; any other time she could 
descend to honor the humble. sanctuary with 
presence, but God forbid that she should do "x 
then! * Alas! for poor human nature !? 

Morning arrived, Sabbath morning, pure, 
bright and-fragrant, with an atmosphere brilliant 
with untempered sunbeams—the most favorable 
in the whole calendar for the display of a new 
bonnet, and Catherine Fernald descended to the 
drawing-room, attired in almost princely splen- 
dor. Albert and Margaret were there—the for- 
mer stretched upon the sofa with his eyes resting 
languidly upon a theological review, the. latter 
most simply. adorned, awaiting the stroke of the 
chapel bell to take her.solitary way to the temple | 
of worship where the. pure incense. of, her heart 
had been offered from the dawn of its heavenly | 
deyotions, © Why, Albert !* exclaimed his wife, 
* are you not going to church ?* The reply was 
a laconic negative. 

- © It would have been as considerate in you to 
have given me notice of the fact,” she obseryed 
in a tone of stifled anger. | 

*I could not flatter myself, Mrs. Fernald, that | 
it would be of any consequence to you whether I 
were going or not.” 

*Oh, no, certainly not, Mr. Fernald, other 
than sparing me the trouble of making my toilet. 
It is, however, a mere trifle to untie my bonnet 
strings.” 

* I will very gladly accompany you to the 
chapel, Catherine.” 

*I am not to be dictated, Mr, Fernald.” 

*Very true; you are not.to be dictated by 
duty, religious principle, or affection for your 
husband ; but you are to be dictated by pride, 
vanity, and the lowest principles of ambition and 
rivalry. Alas! who can recognize in the 
haughty, aristocratic, popularity-seeking Mrs. 
Fernald, the gentle, devotional, lowly-minded 
Catherine Wellington *? ” 

* Lowly-minded ! yes, and because I was hum- 
ble in my demeanor as became, one in my -situa- 
tion and circumstances, you thought you might 
trample upon my rights with impunity ; you 
thought I might follow you like a young spaniel, 
and caress the hand that beat me! You should 
have known me better.” 


*Yes! I should have known you better. I 
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at > oye, I should have fled from the || 
f Four Olympic tread, I should have 
t ] was. required to yield spaniel-like 
" my ' very collar. because it bore my lady's 
| I repeat it, I should have known you 
better ; and then 4f I had married you it would 
have been with a disposition reconciled to the 
8ervitude. 


We pause to inquire, are such domestic gcenes 
fit themes for the pen and the press? Can they 
have a moral effect upon the minds and hearts of 
our readers? Let them answer; we simply 
* hold the mirror up to nature,” it is for nature to 
remedy her defects by the image reflected there. 
Margaret was. grieved and disappointed by her 
sister's folly; she turned upon her one look of 
sad reproach, that sent the blood from her cheeks 
and cooled the fire of her eye, and then with a 
slow step wended her. way to the chapel. Most 
of the congregation were already there. 'They 
were chiefly of the laboring clagg—a serious, 
contented, intelligent countenanced people, un- 
ostentatious in their dress, and solemnly devo- 
tional in their appearance ; the whole audience 
did not exceed fifty persons. Margaret's seat || 
was with the young bride of the pastor, and as 
she entered a stranger gentleman, who was in 
the pew with Mrs, Sutherland, rose and opened 
the door for her to enter. There was a start 
of 8urprise, 'and a-blush of recognition upon her 
part, and a bow and mile of delight upon his. 
They had casually met some months previous, at 
a watering place far distant from the scene of 
their present encounter, and had been mutually 
pleased with their slight acquaintance. 'They 
could not but consider this unexpected meeting 
as peculiarlyrovidential. He had been a class- 
mate with Mr, Sutherland in their academical 
years, and had formed an intimacy which proved 
to be of a more enduring nature than most school- 
day friendships, At his request he had removed 
to the village, and become a transient inmate of 
his dwelling. 

_ Of Lorraine Southwood we have: a word to 
say. What shall we call him? a personated 
meteor, a brjght, eccentric, erratic 8tar—a be- 
ing of intellect, of impulse, of proud, sohtary, 
ingenite independence ; neither a creature of 
heaven nor of earth ? His home should have 
been the Alpine 8ummit, to battle the storms, and 


nows, and hurricanes in their dens—to. grapple 
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ission, to kneel at your feet, and feel proud. 


« from the forked hen of jwith thunder-bolts and subdue them, . He v was a 


th. 


on of Thetis, too, he. was wounded. pb a most 


beauteous- and effeminate archer. He was an 
eloquent member of the bar, and a most yindic- 
tive assailant of fraud and hypocrisy in all its 
forms. We must admit, favorite as he is, that 
he was in a liberal degree visionary and Quix- 
otic ; but his whole 8oul was imbued with pat- 
riotism, justice, and ardor in the cause of free- 
dom. He was the invincible champion of the 
poor and oppressed ; he. fought vice in high 
places, tore away the entrenchments of the ene- 
emy, and-stood a dauntless combatant alone in 
the midst of a thousand foes. And he was 
ded, ay, fatally wounded in his heart by a 
nd most delicate assailant. 

Mave not time, nor is it relative to our 
zoge, to describe the process by which he 
woogd and won the noble-minded Margaret Wel- 
lington. If he proved himgself more expeditious 
and 8uccessful than some, others had been in 
Similar trials, we must attribute his 8uccess to 
his experience in extricating intricacies, to his 
professional chicanery, and to his eloquente as 
a pleader. There was such a parity in their 
Poo ng tastes and moral principles, that it was 
apparent, at least to themselves, that nature and 
Providence had designed their union ; and having 
no disposition to thwart the purposes of Heaven, 


| they were married in a few weeks after their re- 


newed acquaintance, and proceeded on a pleas- 
ure tour to Europe. With them vanished the 
last remnant of Mrs, Fernald's selt-rectifying 
power ; she ran a till more giddy career of folly ; 
no kind sister's voice chided and recalled her ; 
she was envied, flattered, scandalized and hated ; 
in popularity she was a queen, in love a pauper. 
She 8till shone the leading star in the circles of 
fashion, but the domestic altar was dark and 
ruined ; no flame wafted sweet incense from its 
empty helices, the Lares and Penates had re- 
signed their guardianship over a home where 
homage nor tribute was ever offered. 

Albert reasoned, reproached, entreated and 
endured—but in vain. In the flush of triumph 
and the pride of conquest, while the siren voice 
of flattery was pouring its witchery upon. her 


heart, she was ostensibly deaf to words of cau- 


tion, reproof or love. But till one smile, con- 
strained and feeble though it might be, was 
treasured more fondly when bestowed by her 


al 


injured: husband, than all the applause of the || 
public voice, - than all the triumph of being first | 


in the ranks of faghion, What an enigma is 
such a heart ! loving with a secret fervor that 
almost consumes its existence, yet, outwardly, 
cold, inyulnerable and unsympathizing ; esti- 
mating the priceless value of affection, and yet 
casting it away like a worthless bauble ! 

When it once becomes a public suspicion that 
connubial harmony is destroyed between those 
whose names have ranked high among their 
class, that moment their popularity begins to 
wane, and their fortunes to change. Carefully 
as they both preserved the secret of their disa- 
greement, it was more than 8uspected by their 
neighbors that Mr. and Mrs. Fernald were be- 
coming estranged. Who can hope to conceal 
what the eye of envy is ever searching for\with 
an eager glance? Those who had borne+the 
tady's train in all her. paths of folly, became se- 
cretly conscious that it was less an honor than 
they had once 8upposed, and, hke prodigal chil- 
dren, they eschewed the dry husks of a popular 
religion, and returned © an hungered”* to the 


house of their Father, where there is ever | 


enough and to spare, 
Mrs. Fernald was sitting, lonely and disconso- 


late one evening over a. few dying embers in a 
small, but exquisitely decorated apartment in her 


own house. She had been weeping bitterly ; 
her heart was desolate, and her. head heavy with 
pain, Her sister, a long-tried and faithful friend, 


was separated from her by untold miles of waste | 
and water, her noonday friends were withdraw- || 


ing hastily from her s8ociety, those she had pat- 
ronized had forsaken her, and her husband, who, 
when the world forsook her should have been 
more than a world to cheer and cherish her, had 
been two days absent, she knew not where, 
driven away by the ,stern invincibility of her 
temper. Conscience had summoned her to her 
trial, and memory and thought rose up to accuse 
ber. What sacrifice would she not have made 
to have had her young heart in its unblemished 
purity, its 8weet deyotional truth, brought back 
to her as she had worn it before pride had en- 
graved his image there ! 

Her reverie was disturbed by the entrance of 
a gervant with a letter from the evening mail. 
Her face brightened at the first 'sght of the 
friendly missive, but blanched to deadly paleness 
as she perused the Superscription. It was from 
| her husband, a farewell warning, and a final adieu 


It was worded as follows : tn | 

© Catherine, the tie is broken !” we are | 
to meet no more till God ordains. I go to bi he: 
my ruined heart in srange land—T leave yi ou 
to the pleasure of that 8ociety which you 0 ; -_ | FF 
ferred to mine—to the Sympathy of those friends 
who are 80 much dearer to you than your hus- 
band. I leave you all our property saye what 
little is necessary to establish myself in some 
humble and active business, where my mind 
may be deafened by its din and turmoil. You 
will find. the amount small, but your expenses 
have been very great, and have nearly wrecked 
your fortune as well as the heart of one who has 
loved you, © not wisely, but too well.* I have 
placed it in the hands of your friend, Mr. Park ; 
on him your demands must be made, Do not 
hope to learn my location, it may be as tempo- 
rary as that of the wandering Jew ; be that as it 
may, no one of my friends will be aware of it. I 
am very wretched, but I must not look to you 
for 8ympathy. Your last word to me was an 
angry one, but God forgive you for it. 
well, Catherine, farewell ! 


. Fare- 
ALBERT.” 

Mrs. Fernald was paralyzed. She sat hour 
after hour gazing upon the open letter without 
reading, or, apparently, comprehending aught of 
its contents, It was not till the gas in the lamp 
was consumed, and the light expired, that any 
gleam of consciousness aroused her, and it was 
then only to drag herself slowly and wretchedly 
to her chamber to bury her weary head upon her 
pillow. 

The report of her husband's desertion spread 
rapidly through the village, and many neighbors 
invaded her dwelling with professions of sympa- 
thy, and offers of condolence—some good-na- 
tured and well-intended, others as, false as the 
hearts which dictated chem bi all were alike 
repulsed ; no, not all; for Mr. Sutherland and 
his young wife, whose sympathies were warmly | 
enlisted in the beguilement of her s8orrows, were {| 
gratefully welcomed, and humbly blessed for their 
mimistry. 'They entreated her, for they felt that 
they were now speaking to a woman of lowly 
heart, as her health of mind and body would not 
admit of the management of a household, to re- 
move to the parsonage and make her home with | 
them. Quite 8ubdued by their kindness, and | 
intent upon rewarding them with a pecuniary {| 
gift that should compensate them, in a measure, 
for the loss of the 8upport they should have re- 


. || ceived from herself and those she had led: astray 


Ss Nae longer 8he wopt—har tears were a* spent, 
_ =» Degpairi , and she thought it content ; 
: tent—but her cheek it grew pale, 
And he drooped like : a lily broke down by the hail. 


She was evidently fast wasting away; all 
traces of pride, envy and passion were effaced 
from her heart; 8he had returned to her first 
estate of meek | HEDUF Bay and humble piety, 
but her grief preyed deeply, and she faded day 
by day like a matured- blosgom. Providence, 
however, was effecting her salyation in a manner 
that creatures of earth would have sought her 
ruin. It was announced to her a few months 
after her remoyal to the parsonage, that Mr. 
Park, the gentleman to whom the whole amount 
of her property had been entrusted, had become 
bankrupt ; everything was lost save a few hun- 
dreds which she had held in her own possession 
. for a few days. This stroke appalled every one 
more than the sufferer. ©*'Thank Heaven !* was 
her exclamation, *I am independent now—1I have 
it in my power to'retrieve my character.” 
*What do you mean ?* inquired the kind- 
hearted Mr. Sutherland, in astonishment. 
© You $hall know in due time,” was the reply. 
It was not dreamed by her friends that, in her 
present s8tate of health, she could meditate any 
plan of 8elf-support ; but mental is a full equiva- 
lent to physical energy, and no one could accuse 
Mrs. Fernald of a deficiency in natural vigor, 
howeyer enervated she might become under 
oppressiyve griefs. ' In vain Mr. Sutherland urged 
her to make his home her own as freely as 
though he were her brother, in vain Mrs. Suth- 
erland flattered, entreated and counselled her to 
remain, she had another purpose in progpective, 
and pressed on to its accomplishment without 
faltering. 'The small remnant of property which 
she had been fortunate enough to preserve from 
the general wreck was expended. in the estab- 
lIighment of a.small boarding house in the city of 
Boston. By this method:she was able to support 
herself in a style of simple elegance, and received 
the healing balm that she merited—an acquitting 
conscience, Does the fall of her pride 'seem 
8udden ? - Remember her misfortunes came s$ud- 
den, and in 8ome minds all changes are instanta- 
neous. 'Time wore away, and Mrs. Fernald 
continued' to labor in her vocation, reaping a 
harvest of hope: and peace. She began to an- 


; Idolatry. 
. ({ticipate, too, the arrival of her long absent sister. 


She had received a letter authorizing her to ex- 
pect her return in the course of the ng 
summer, 

It was now May. 'The poet has paid that the 
town has an earlier spring than the country ; that 
the blossoms of the walled city awaken to beauty 
in the first beams of the vernal s8un ; on the day 
we particularize, the streets were redundant 
with locomotive roses and lilies, tulips and 
daisies ; and among the latter might be classed 
our friend Mrs. Fernald. _ She was returning 
from market, and had occasion to pass in view 
of the wharf whbre a packet was just landing her 
passengers. She stopped instinctively, and in- 
quired from what port it had arrived. *Liver- 
pool,” was the reply. Her heart beat high at the 
name, but she hushed it with the -reflection that 
it was all of one month too early to begin to hope 
for her sister's arrival. Just as she turned to 
pass up another street her eye fell upon a gen- 
tleman who was making his way through the 
crowd toward her. Her glance was riveted one 
moment in- wild surprise, the next she sunk, 
fainting, into the arms of her husband. 

We know how tedious it 1s to leave objects of 
deep interest just at the moment of ecstatic joy, 
when long-endured griefs are banished in the 
return of peace and happiness, and to retrace 
through weary paragraphs, the weary wander- 
ings which they have been forced to pursue ere 
they could reach the blissful termination ; there- 
fore, in the plenitude of our compassion upon- the 
perusers of this humble manuscript, we simply and 
concisely relate, that Albert Fernald, having be- 
come convinced that only some desperate measure 
could reform his erring, but still dear Catherine, 
resolved to leave her awhile to s8olitude and re- 
flection ; and, accordingly, without her knowl- 
edge took passage to England, to join Lorraine 
and Margaret Southwood. He met them in 
London, made them acquainted with the events 
which had transpired in their absence, and after 
gpending about a year in visiting the island em- 
pire, they returned together to America. 

The joy that they individually realized in wit- 
nessing the change which had been wrought in 
their once proud and passionate Catherine, was 
only equalled by her joy in being. once more re- 
ceived to the bosom of forgiveness and love. 
Whoever will now enter the WRE_eP where Mr. 
Sutherland continues to proclaim * glad tidings 
of great joy * to the sinners and ufferers of earth, 
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.WWhat changes not 7— 


will find it an overflowing 8anctuary of meek and 


devoted worshipers, bending around the throne 
of God with humble hearts, and prayers of sweet 
' repentance. Among that throng, the meekest 
and truest of them all, kneels 4 gentle and lowly- 
hearted Magdalene ; it is Catherine Fernald, 
once an idolator at the shrine of popularify, but 
now a true and faithful child of God. 
Shirley Village, Mass. 
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WHAT CHANGES NOT? 


BY MISS N. THORNING. 


Original. 


WHrarmT changes not? O'er what hath time 
No blight or changing power ? 

Is *t storied fane, or blazing shrine, 
Or 8ome high gleaming tower ? 

Can man's proud. works old time defy, 

Or bid decay and change pass by ? 


Man's proudest works—ah, they have fled 
Before time*'s withering breath, 

O*er his proud halls decay hath spread 
A stillness as of death ; 

And man himself hath passed away, 

E*en like the last farewell of day. 


Ay, gaze upon the roseate cheek, 
Upon the bright, bright eye, 
Upon the brow 80 fair and meek, 
Where joy and calmness lie ; 
And say, can change touch aught s0 fair, 
Or dim the 8weet expression there ? 


But ah, *tis true, stern grief may cloud, 
And care may dim the eye, 

And sorrow, like a funeral shroud, 
On the crushed heart may lie ; 

Or even worse, dark sin may blight, 

And hope's bright star may sink in night. 


What changes not? . Bright fame may twine 
Its flowers around the brow, 
Fair forms may bend at genius? shrine, 
And noble hearts may bow ; 
And glory's meed may meet the ear, 
The praise Ambition loves to hear. 


Man's praise ! *tis empty, worse than vain, 
_ And changes like the wind, 
And glory 's but an empty name, 
 _ Unto the longing mind ; 
And change can blight fame's fairest flowers, 
And cloud with grief the brightest hours. 


Ay, muse upon affection's power, 
And friendship's holy light, 
Which $hines to cheer our darkest hour 
And 80othe in sorrow*'s night ; 
Can aught e*er quench that cheering ray, 
Which lights the dark and lonely way ? 


Can change e'er come upon the heart, 
And quench affection's spring ? 

\ Bid from its heaven one tar depart, 
Away one floweret fling ? 


| 


| 


Hath the soul changes sadder sfill, 
_ With grief the trusting heart to fall? - 


*Tis even $0 ; the 80ul may turn 
From cherished scenes away, 
And many a heart be left to mourn 
O'er friendship's dying ray ; 
When dark distrust its gloom has shed, 
And friendship, love, forever fled. 


What changes not? Proud fane and tower 
The mighty master own } 
Beauty and fame confess his power, 
O'er love the spell is thrown; _ 
While all around us changes pass, 
Like lights and shades o'er mountain grass. 


A mother's love ! the purest light, 
That shines to cheer our way, 
Which sheds for aye a beacon light, 
A calm and steady ray ; 
Oh, strong must be the power, and deep, 
To lull a mother's love to sleep. 


But should a mother's heart forget, 
And change come eyen here,— 

Should that last, lingering star ere 8et, 
And leave us dark and drear,— 

Still there is one, one token left, 

To cheer the heart of joys bereft. 


One bright, one lasting token given, 
O'er which change may not come, 
"Twas sent to man by gracious Heaven . 
To guide his footsteps home,— 
'Tis God's unchanging love, that flows 
A healing balm for all our woes. 
Charlestown, 1838. 


IQ 
MYSTERIES. 


BY REV. JJ. G. ADAMS. 


Original, 


Ir the ancient preacher after viewing the ways 
of men, could say, © Vanity of yanities, all is van- 
ity, surely the close obseryer of the works and 
ways of God in the natural and moral world, 
may as justly exclaim, * Mystery of mysteries, all ! 
is mystery.” A 

We talk of intellect, reason, understanding— | 
of light, knowledge and truth, in contrast with | 
darkness, ignorance and error; we feel thankful 
that God has created man * little lower than the 
angels ; * we forget not to render praise to hea- 
ven that we receive impressions of profit and 
pleasure from 8urrounding objects—from the dis- 
tant and minute, the great and the gubhme. Ex- 


||ulting in our 8uperiority over the beasts that 
-]| perish, and other inferior beings in the universe, 


we often feel 80 sure of many things as to be | 
dogmatical, bigoted and censorious. Men call 
each other weak, impotent and foolish, when 
they cannot discern alike ; and each party is 80 


confident of truth as to think the other void of 
 zound judgment and discretion. So rageth party 
 gtrife, and 80 swelleth the conceit of proud man ! 
p Lhe philosopher sits in his wisdom, cooly smiling 
" at the silliness of the multitude : * the astronomer 
gazes away into the. heavens, and 1is lost m 
amazement that there should be such a world of 
ignorance and thoughtlessness around him ; the 
chemist, pale and wan, pursues his analysis ; the 
sacred preacher his sermon ; the statesman his 
plan of government ; the soldier his march, and 
the sailor his voyage—all filled with no mean 
XX conceptions of their own greatness and wisdom. 
Be it 80. 
human nature. 
bute ; 
tion. 


Reason 1s its most. potent attri- 
and we are pleased to see this in opera- 
Yet we cannot bear the pride of knowl- 


edge in man, because he 1s, in reality, an 1gno- || 


rant creature. With all his pretensions to great- 
ness in intellect, with all his talk of testimony, 
laws of evidence, and demonstration, he knows, 
comparatively, nothing. How egregiously have 
atheists and sceptics. erred in discarding eyery- 
thing 8upernatural—in bringing down spiritual 
existence to the material, and in laughing at'the 
christian for his imaginary God, angels, and hea- 
ven. Poor worms ! what do they know about 
matter any more than about 8prrit ? Both are 
inexplicable to them, and baffle their highest 
powers; while they are pretending to philoso- 
phize on the properties of the one, and the non- 
existence of the other, Let us have charity for 
their weakness, for we, also, know comparatively 
nothing. 
I have thought much on the mysteries of. this 
| exigtence ; and the more I have thought, the 
more mysterious have they seemed. I have 
. heard preachers of different sects preach con- 
cerning them, from the hazardous free-willer 
to the rigid necessarian—have heard Arminian, 
Calvinist and Universalist. 'They have all ended 
where they began, 'in mystery ; and although 
they all 8pake. against the conduct of those who 
are given to mystification in 8acred subjects, yet 
they were all compelled to acknowledge, that, 
notwithstanding the blessed lights of reagson and 
revelation, there are many things around us hard 
to be understood. We cannot * find out the Al- 
mighty unto perfection.” | | 
What did I just behold ? An infant in its fond 
mjured none nor 8inned, suddenly 8eized with 
pain and conyulsion ; it has sickened, it lingers 


We have no disposition to underrate 


mother's arms, a little gem of mortality, who has | 


| 


Ig 
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long in agony, and dies beneath the tears and 
sighs of its almost frantic parent. What a chord 
was then snapped asunder! And why? Oh, 
what a mystery, that this innocent and loved one 
should make its appearance to delight for a few 
moments the hearts of father and mother, and then 
to 8uffer and die, and leave all dark behind ! 
Who can s80olve it ? » 

Did the reader never see an instance of bodily 
deformity—yea, deformity and sickness together, 
where the disposition of an angel seemed impris- 
oned in a house of disgusting proportions, and a 
healthy spirit was carrying on a continual war- 
fare with a slow, aggravating bodily disease ? 
Why is this? Did Infinite Wisdom ordain or 
permit it ? Will boundless goodness delight in 
conferring such an existence on any creature ? 
If we answer yes, or no, it 18 a mystery. 

Such mysteries are all around us. Hear that 
neighbor conversing with an acquaintance, How 
pleasant and agreeable ! his words are 8moother 
than oil, and on his tongue is the law of kindness. 
You can almost read the social virtues m his 
countenance. But look again ; that countenance 
is fallen, his words are louder and more harsh— 
he is enraged. Religious topics had been intro- 
duced in the course of the conversation, and this 
pleasant neighbor turns out to be a confirmed, 
intolerant bigot. Strange that it should be 0 ! 
And there 1s one of the * gentler sex,” young, 
lovely and almost entrancing in personal appear- 
ance, yet with a peevish temper, and a cold 
heart. A storm-cloud edged with the gildings of 
a gummer 8un,. or a beautiful iceberg! And 
there is a young man of noble mien, winning in 
personal graces and brilliant in intellect, yet de- 


| graded—lost in the mazes of debauchery and 


crime ! Gatherers of the wisdom of past ages, 
or possessors of that which enlightens the pre- 
sent, can ye tell us why these things are? If 
80, ahswer further. Why is that fond, beloved 
daughter, the pride of a respected family circle, 
young, innocent and free, destroyed in honor and 
hope and life by a serpent-tongued, heartless 
seducer ? Or why are 80 many unequal matri- 
monial connections permitted—the mean and 
narrow-souled with the lofty and generous, the 
cynic with the saint, the good with the vicious. 
Why is that honorable husband cnrsed with a 
partner whose follies and vices give bitterness to 
his life? - Why is that noble-hearted woman 
permitted to wither away beneath the blighting 


| breath of an intemperate husband—to die as Aa 


DE. 
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canker-worm at the heart ? 
are not these mysteries.? 
And why are communities and nations made to 
guffer 80 unequally : Why 1s it, that while one 
is dwelling in peace and safety, another is visited 
by pestilence, or earthquake, or storm and dego- 
lation, war and bloodshed ? While one enjoys 
the light of freedom and equality, why is another 


bound down in the darkness and misery of hea- |} 


thenism-or slavery? Why are tyrants and de- 
gpots permitted to oppress the weak and defence- 
less, and grind them to powder beneath their 
feet? These, and others too numerous to re- 


count, are mysteries in the moral department of 


the Eternal which our eyes cannot penetrate— 
our understandings cannot comprehend, We 
are amazed, sllenced and ashamed, and com- 
pelled to know that man, with all his boasted 
Foam, is .comparatively * less than nothing and 
vanity.” 

Nor are these mysteries confined to the moral 
world. If speculating philosophers are staggered 
here—and begin to grow distrustful of God— 
and mutter their unbelieft—and talk of chance— 
and pretend that nothing 1s sure in moral or the- 
ological reasoning, let us turn to the outward, ma- 
zerial creation, How much more of positive de- 
monstration is there here ? Are there not mys- 
teries all around us ? Is not creation a mystery ? 
How came that blade of grass—that flower—that 
tree ? Are we told they sprang out of the earth ? 
"This does not 8olve the mystery. 
#0 an all-wise Creator—it 1s mystery tall. 
18 it that all: beasts; birds, fishes, insects and 
creeping things are continually and everywhere 


.Supplied according to their diversified natures | 
and wants ? "Could man calculate 8uch a supply? ' 


.could chance ? could God ? Answer as we may, 
it is a mystery to us how it is done. And how 


18 it posslble that that wonderful machine, the 


human body, 80 nicely organized, 80 curiously 
-and wonderfully made, should keep in exact or- 
der. amid the conflicting elements without and 
within ? 


«Strange that a harp of thousand strings, 
Should keep in tune 80 long !? 


"The mind is overpowered as we contemplate ; 
yet we have but just begun. Let not the lover 
of Rible truth suspect us of -giving countenance 
to scepticism on the one hand, nor to superstition 
on the other. To acknowledge mystery is not 
Scepticism, 1s not superstition. If we wished to 
give the unbeliever as profitable a legson of mys-| 


Merciful heaven ! | 


Is it traced up. 


How 


tery as he could loam, we would" not be over- | 
anxious to present him with anore Bible truth in | 
We would take him a 


a christian temple. 


Not to the domes where crumbling arch and col 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand ; 
But to that fane most catholic and solemn, 
Which ood hath planned. 


To A. cathedral boundless.as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply ; 
Its choir the winds and waves—its organ thunder— 
Its dome the sky. 

We would invite him here, and then ask him to 
point us in one direction where we 8hould not 
behold the mysterious. He could not do it. He 
would be obligedto acknowledge that air, hight, 
heat, vegetation, life and death—all are myste- 
ries, This earth, and other worlds by hundreds 
and thousands in the firmament above him, and 
in space all around him, would confirm the over- 
whelming doctrine of mystery. W hat-thinks he of 
the fact, that, during every pulse that beats within 
us, we are conveyed nearly twenty miles from that 
portion of absolute s8pace we occupied before; that 


during 8even of our nightly-sleeping hours we, and | 
all the earth's inhabitants, are transported through | 


8pace four hundred and seventy thousand miles ; 


that while walking a mile on the earth, which | 
may take: but a few minutes, we are carried | 


through space to the extent of eighteen thousand 
miles. Does not the-energy of the Almighty who 
propels the globe onward in its vast career, in- 
Spire him with ideas of the profound and myste- 
rious ? 

Again ; he may reason with the astronomer on 
the existence, motions, magnitudes and propor- 
tions of the heavenly bodies ; beholding orbit 
after orbit marked out in the heavens, and'world 
after world wheeling its rapid flight through the 
illmitable void ; he may think of that wisdom 
which 80 nicely balanced and proportioned the 
magnitudes, motions and distances of the plane- 
tary.. orbs—of projectile velocity and attractive 
power, until he 8ays with Cicero, © When we 
contemplate the celestial bodies, can we fail- of 
conviction ??* or with Plato, * How is it possible 
for 8uch prodigious masses to be carried round 
for 80 long a period by any natural cause ?* 'He 
may 8ee much, know much, reason and teach 
others much ; but, after all, he must pronounce 
it stupendous mystery, and acknowledge with 
humility that although creation speaks a God, 
yet that the Almighty cannot be found out unto 
perfection. The planetary system revealed to 
hum 4n +the calculations of the astronomer,”. en- 
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=argos, indeed, the boundaries of his vision, yet 
3 very calrgeazent of 8ight brings him back 
 himself and:the globe he inhabits, with striking 
evidences of their littleness, and of the unsearch- 
ble PITIFR of Him * who holds them in the 
oltow of his hand. Ts not the rejector of 
© book-reyelation* ready then to acknowledge 
hat his theology of nature has also its mysteries ? 
Let him answer hke an honest man. 

The atheist has discarded the idea of a future 
2xistence as too much of a © holy mystery ? to be 
believed. But is it any more mysterious than 
he present existence? How do we live now ? 
How move ? What causes muscular motion ? 
How does the eye 8ee, or the brain act, or the 

ind think, or the tongue talk? How do we 
sleep and wires 80 easily, refreshed and invigo- 
rated? Who can' tell how? These are myste- 
ries ; all is mystery about us. But what then ? 
Shall we doubt, because God's works and ways 
are mysterious? Never, says the christian. 
We respond, amen. 

Will it be asked by the attentive reader, if our 
aith in God's goodness, and future existence, and 
bliss 1s not shaken when we think on- these: mys- 
eries in the moral world. We answer, no; 

hy, in reason's name, should it be ? 'The mys- 
eries of the natural world do not cause our faith 
0, be moyed. Why should these appearances 
and realities in the moral ? We have abundant 
evidence in proof that God is good, that he has 
fitted up this earth for the comfort and happiness 
of his creatures ; that he opens his hand and sat-. 
isfies the desire of every living thing. How can 


it be 8upposed that poor, weak mortals like us| 


can fathom the ways of the Eternal? Can man 
be omnipotent and omnipresent ? Impossible ! 
Shall he then doubt the goodness and providen- 
tial care of his Father ? Preposterous. Dark 
and inscrutable though 8ome of his ways may 
geem to us, we cannot distrust his goodness. 
God 1s love. In sunshine and storm, in light 
and darkness, in his will that good and evil shall, 
10r a g8eagson, dwell together. Above, below, 
around—through illimitable space, in time and 
in eternity—his name, his nature, and his work 
is love. And what if some of his dispensations 
fire inexplicable to us in this short existence ? 

hat if we cannot 8ee the end from the begin- 


all events on*each other ? Shall we drop away 
into the darkness and doubt of unbelief? Shall 
We hb iis because we cannot know everything? 


by 
gl 


e Love of God and the Punishment of Guilt. 


, ith and know, as God knows, the bearings of | 


tise their iniquity. 
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brutes because- we cannot be infinite ? 
pity our weakness. 

When reason is in full operation, I have too 
much evidence before. me to doubt the infinite 
love of God. If this question, then, is settled, I 
am happy amidst all this mystery, and I rejoice 
therem. I am content that my vision should be 
limited, when God permits me to know as much 
as | can possibly enjoy. - A mystery myself, I 
wonder and adore. Surrounded by mysteries, I 
gaze with interest and admiration, till I am car- 
ried from the created to the Creator, and am 
there lost in an almighty, overwhelming, 'tran- 
scendent mystery of mysteries—the Lord God 
of the universe ! Then my full 80ul, as it adores 
and burns, feels the force of the ancient question, 
* Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
or the son of man that thou shouldst visit him ?? 
Then do I doubt not that what is now obscure 
to me, will be revealed in everlasting light here- 
after; yea, that although in the immortal exist- 
ence we shall see as we are now seen, and know as 
we are now known by higher intelligences ; al- 
though, in comparison with this existence, where 
© we 8ee through a glass darkly,” we shall there 
discern * face to face,* yet that we shall always 
have before us the mysleries of the Eternal! It 
is impossIlble that we should become perfect in 
knowledge, as. he is. What then? Our ca- 
pacities must be forever limited—yet eternally 
enlarging, improving, expanding and receiving 
new lights, joys and glorin from the works and 
wonders of him who * inhabiteth eternity.* O 
what a mysterious contemplation—and how en- 
rapturing ! Therefore * all the days of my ap- 
pointed -time will I wait till my change come,” 
blessing the Most High, and giving him praise 
for his excellence and truth—exultingly believing 
that, however darkened in understanding and 
wisdom his frail, erring children may be, yet 
that he is righteousness, and light, and wisdom, 
and perfection, and * will do all things well.” 

Malden, Mass. 


Lord, 


0 


THE LOVE OF GOD AND THE PUNISHMENT OF GUILT. 
Original. 
Becavsz God is love, it is no proof that he wall 
permit” sin- to go unpunished-; but, on the con- 
trary, the love which God. bears the children of 


men, is the strongest evidence that he will-chas- 
If God is love, then he must 


16 


needs have a strong interest in the welfare of his 
offspring. The more sinful they are, the less ||. 
are they conformed to his image, and the more 


unhappy they are, and *©the way of the trans-| 


gress0r is hard,* 'The yery interest, then, which 
God takes in his children, would lead him to 
punish their 81s. He would, loving mankind as 
he does, naturally and necessarily desire to see 
them like to himself, and happy in the possess1on, 
pursuit and practice of virtue. Hence, when 


ginful, he would visit their iniquities upon them, | 


that they might learn the evil of their ways, and 
be purged from their zinſul propensities. 
also, the very fact that Gods love,- and that he 
considers mankind his children, insure an ade- 
quate,recompense for sn. Paul recognized the 
propriety of the same principle as has been con- 
tended for above, and taught the 8ame doctrine, 


when to the Hebrews he said, © Whom the Lord | 


loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 80n 
whom he receiveth. If ye endure chastening 
God dealeth with you as sons, for what son is he 
whom the Father chasteneth not ? ? 

Hence God is just because he loves the object 
on whom his justice 1s exercised, It was the 
love which God felt toward mankind which 


caused him to affirm that he would * by no means: 


clear the guilty.' He does not punish in wrath, 
nor because wrath is an attribute of his nature, 
as 8ome christians affirm, Were this the case, 
gin would never be punished, for God 1s love, 
{and it 1s the affection which he feels for sinful 
man, which causes him to multiply tribulation 
and anguisgh upon the s0ul of every man that 
doeth evil.” 

Does, then, the doctrine that * God is lovye,? 
give the. sinner a license to continue in his ca- 
reer of guilt without the apprehension. of punish- 
ment ? It is true that the love of God will not, 
cannot permit him to involve his children in end- 
less anguish as a recompense for the wrong they 
have done ; but it. is sure to provide a punish- 
ment salutary and effective; for Paul tells us 
not that men are to be punished that they may 


continue to be endlessly miserable, but, © that 


they may be partakers of Hs (their father's) ho- 
liness.* Such is the end and influence as scrip- 
turally of the chastiszement which the good and 
wise God inflicts on his creatures—and who will 
8ay that it does not flow from, that it is not ac- 
cordant with, and that it is not worthy of the pure 
and exalted affection of a Father for his children ? 


Westbrook, Me. D.' J. M. 


Hence, 


| 


they fall, of themselves, to ruin. 


The Love of God _ the Pumshment of Guilt. — Uninerality of G God' + Law. 


UNIVERSALITY OF GOD'S LAW, 
Original. V5 0K 
Tart Grecian orator, Get oahgg Says, - in 0 ne £] 


of - his philippies : For it is not posslble, Athe 


| nians ! it is not possIble to found a lasting powe 1 * 
upon injustice, perjury and- treachery. 'These 


may, perhaps, succeed ſor once, and borrow for 
a while from hope a gay and flourishing appear- 
ance; but time betrays their weakness, and 
For, as in 
structures of every kind, the lower. parts should 
have the firmest stability, 80 the grounds and 
principles of great enterprises should be justice 
and truth. But this 8olid foundation is wanting 
to all the enterprises of Philip.” 

These words were pronounced. by a Grecian 
orator who flourished, with unexampled popular- 
ity, in the olden time, before the birth of Jesus 
Christ. If the reader has perused them atten- 
tively, he has discovered a sentiment running 
through the whole, quite as just, and quite as 
chrishan-like as the popular orations of the pres- 
ent day will furnish us with. It 1s well to ob- 
serve, also, that the author makes no attempt to 
prove what he has said, It need not, therefore, 
be inferred that he was an exception to the great 
body of the Athenians—that he, alone, . enter- 


tained those noble views, and that his hearers re- 


quired a long train of argument to convince them 
of the justness of his assertion. On the other hand 
he lays it down as a fact that need but to be heard 
to be acceded to and believed—a self-evident 
fact. He builds his argument upon it ; .and as 
it was used by Demosthenes, there can be little 
doubt that it had weight with the hearers. 
But a imple assertion would not haye carried 


weight, but that it carried: conviction on its 


wings, let it come from whomsoever it might. 
And why should such an assertion carry convic- 
tion with it, if the minds of the public had not 
been 80 constituted as to receive it and believe 


in it, to feel 'its force and estimate its truth : e. 


Whos did the Athenians derive their moral 
knowledge from? Who had taught them that 


justice and truth were fundamental virtues, and 


that what was built upon those foundations must, 


necessarily, be good and lasting ? Who had im- 
pressed upon their minds as a self-evident prin. 


ciple, that it was impossible * to. found. a lasting 


power upon treachery, perjury and injustice ?? | 
In vain do. we seek to unrayel this my8tery by a 


reference to outward things. In vain shall we 


| 8eek for it in tradition, superstition or priegjeraft, 
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Its Gatlations are deeply laid in the yery nature | 
of the human soul. To whatever depths of de- 
ravity we may sink, however' far we may stray 
from the path of rectitude, the mind still reverts 
R 0 798 things as to incontroyertible facts, and 
abstract and undeniable truths, Would you 
reason with a thief about the impropriety of his 
course, he will attempt to excuse himself by an 
appeal to justice, He will endeavor by some 
sophistical argument to show that he has a right 
to the property. The outlaw will tell you that | 
God gave the world to man, and that the wealthy 
have no more right to their possessions than he 
has ; he, therefore, helps himself to a share of 
what was intended for all men, without distinc- 
tion or partiality, by the Supreme Giver. Argue 
however falsely they may, men till recur to jus- 
tice and truth, and labor to show that upon these 
premises their theories are founded. And it has 
always been 80—yea, from the foundation of the 
world. _ 

| To undertake, therefore, to prove that man is 
a being 80 undone that an eternal separation 
from his Maker must be the consequence, unless 
he lay hold of the promises of the gospel, and be- 
heve in the atoning sacrifice on Calvary—to un- 
dertake to prove that man's nature was sinful, 
and that wholly and hopelessly before the coming 
of Jesus Christ—that he could have no good 
thought or principle; and that without the coming 
of Jesus, there could be nothing like true right- 
eouSNCss among men, is going altogether-too far. 
This dectrine may suit party sectaries who would 
have all men damned who have not enjoyed the 
| benefit of the Scriptures; but I see no such hor- 
| {WHrid 5tate of things in God's world. Not Jesus 
; WH Christ, who lived 1800 years ago, but our Father 
in Maven. who existed from all eternity, 1s the 
author of our being—the alpha and the omega of 
our hopes and of our existence. Yes, and this 
is his world, and we are his children. His bright 
footsteps may be traced over our earth from the 
moment that- it first sprang out of chaos. His 
banner has ever been unfurled, and he has 
stretched forth his arm for the healing of the 
nations gince he first called them into being. 
e has not been the unnatural parent to leave 
his offspring without a light and a guiding star 
vr 4000 years, but his voice has gone forth con- 
inually to backsliding generations, and his 8pirit 
as 8triven with the seed of Eve since the birth 
f Cain, her eldest born. 
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Universality of God's Lav. 


It is + a very erroneous opinion to suppose that 
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Jesus was reserved for 4000 years, and the nations 
who existed before him left in the dark, or con- 
demned for their sins, when his appearance at 
an earlier date would have saved them. God is 
the Father of mankind, and was as much the 
Father of thoge who kved before Jesus Christ as 
of those who lived after him. He taught the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews, and there were 
righteous men in all nations. Jesus came into 
the world, or rather his mission was delivered, 
as 800n as the people were able to bear it. Had 
they been able to bear it before, it would have 
been delivered. His untimely death proved how 
few were able to bear it then—and how insuffi- 
ciently the Jews had profited by the instructions 
which they had received through - the prophets 
and preachers of righteousness who had been 
sent among them. 

Let no one, therefore, suppose that to be called 
christians makes us any better than those people 
who lived before the christian era. If Jesus was 
a righteous .man, and we are called after his 
name, that does not make us righteous too. We 
have something else to do besides belonging to a 
gect or to a nation that calls itself christian. We 
might just as well disbelieve -in Jesus as to be- 
lieve him unless we practise virtue as he prac- 
tised it. We are all heathens unless the spirit 
of Christ dwells in us, though we may be.learned ' 
in theology, and very orthodox in our opinions. 
It is not names and words, but deeds and feelings, 
which constitute a righteous man in this day as 
much as it did in the days-preceding the birth of 
Jesus. God's holy law written in the heart—the 
comforter prophesied of by Jesus, was as perfect 
in the days of Moges as it is now. It required 
only obedience to its manifestations to render 
mankind perfect in every good word and work. 
Jesus had no written gospel, no rule by which to 
work but this, and to this he directed his follo w- 
ers.  Jesus was the first christian, and, so far 
as we are concerned, we must all be, first, chris- 
tians, drink of his cup and be baptized with his 
baptism, before we can enjoy the blessedness 
which he enjoyed, and become partakers of that 
bread which the world in general know not of.. 

We trace in the moral philosophy of Plato, 


Socrates, and others, much of the s8ame chris- 


tianity taught by Jesus, I have already given 
an example in the case of Demosthenes. It is 
very seldom that one of our political orators de- 
livers half 80 christian-like a sentiment. It will 


be remembered by some of my readers that 
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Queen Victoria, of England, lately returned an 
answer to this effect, to one of her courtly advi- 
sers ; © Tell me not what is expedient, but tell me 
what is right, and I will do it.” This sentiment 


of the young queen is noble, but it has yet beerr|]| 


repeated and admired by professed christian na- 
tions as 80mething remarkable and new ! I have 
just Shown that the same sentiment was expressed 


even more fully, by a Grecian orator, before the | 


birth of Jesus Christ. Yet we, who profess to 


be a christian nation, speak of it as 8omething || 


new and wonderful ! . 'This abundantly shows 
that with many.of us christianity is but a name, 
and that the fundamental principles taught by 
Jesus existed in the world, among good men, 
before he was born—the nations haying been 
taught by the same holy. teacher which taught 
him. - | 
And this brings up another consideration. In- 
fidels often tell us that our high opinion of the 
holy Jesus and his doctrines arises from the mere 
eircumstance that, having been taught from our 
infancy to believe in those doctrines, and having 
been impregnated with their spirit, we 8ee through 
a false and prejudiced medium, and admire in 
Jesus what we would not have admired if we had 
been educated without reference to christian 
principles. ' But this 1s a hbel upon human nature 
and upon the Father of our race. I have al- 
ready shown that one who had neyer had the ad- 
vantage of a christian education, taught a 8ub- 
lime christian principle—a principle which our 
modern political orators do not often dwell upon 
in words, and much seldomer exemplify in ac- 
tions—a principle which a christian princess is. 
lauded for teaching, and which is interwoven by 
the hand of Godin the very texture-of our 8ouls, 
proving abundantly that the image of: God in 
which we were created is not lost by his crea- 
tures ; and that our love of the character of 
Jesus arises from no party or sectarian preju- 
dices, but is the product of that universal law of 
God written on the heart, independent of human 
teachings, It. is the conformation of our souls 
after the great pattern, which enables us to cry, 
Abba, Father, which proclaims the original ſrom 
which we sprung ; and it is by close observance 
of the holy law written in the heart, that we be- 
come one with God eyen as Jesus was. The way 
was open to the Gentiles to have become the chil- 
dren of God, even as Jesus was, if they had been 
faithful as ks was faithful to the manifestations 
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one law of God which is common to all his Y 
dren over the whole earth. BETHA. 
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DuLcET warbler! could I tell 
What my 80ul 1s feeling, - 

As thy music's magic spell 
O'er it now. is stealing ; 

I must speak in voice too pure 
For earth's understanding ; 

Music's raptures should insure 
Praise of heaven's commanding. 


Sweetly breathes thy swelling note, 
As the morn is shining— 

Or at placid noon, when float 
Clouds in light reclining ; 

As the evening's downy shade 
O'er the hill-top lingers— 

How it thrills me, as if played 
By angel breath and fingers ! 


Let thy voice 8well freely out, 
' Soother of my s8adness— 

As amid the laugh and shout 
Of my childhood's gladness 

I have heard thee—yet again 
Would I feel thy power, 

Wake thy cheering, melting strain, 


In this twilight hour ! $. G4: As 
Malden. | 
SAS 
UNIVERSALISM INDEED, OR THE ISOLATED SOCIETY, 


Original. 
a 


A funeral.—Resignation.—An Episcopalian Dainal- 
salist—A Dutch direction. —An evening \ meeting. 
—Prejudice subdued.—ftn injudicious preacher. —A 
model preacher.—A happy community.” 

Trx new yelr's day of 183= was, to the writer of 

this, rather an unusually eventful one. At 10 

o'clock in the morning, we attended the funeral 

of a child of the age of three, a beautiful; inter- | 
esting and only boy. 'The mother, a few years 
previous, had lost her first-born ; and, having 
no consolation better than that afforded by a limit- 

arian faith to a non-professor, had sunk into a 

melancholy that ended in insanity, which ob- 

8cured a brilliant intellect for the 8space of two 
years. On the present occasion many fears were 
expressed by her friends of a similar result ; but 
in this they were happily disappointed. 

We elected as the foundation of remark, (for 
in that section of country funeral 8ermons were 
customary,) Psalm, cxix. 7 : *It is good. for me 


of the Divine Spirit in his breast. There is but 


that I have been afflicted, that r __ learn thy 


- 


statutes ;* and had the highest satisfaction the 
_ ever realizes, that of geeing my feeble 
3 effectual in binding up the lacerated bo- 
6 On departing, I .inquired, * Sister ——, 
F = do __ fee] in mind—are you comforted ? ? 
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with a serenity of features approaching a smile ; 
*T cannot, indeed, forget my darling ; but you 


have made me feel that I am*scarcely separated | 


from him. 1 __ be -allowed to mourn, but I 
will not repine.” 

I was compelled to leave this happy house of 
mourning, (for -such it was when her friends 8aw 
the composure of the bereaved mother,) about 
12 o'clock, in order to fulfil an appointment I 
had made for the evening. The weather was 
unusually cold, even for 'that seasgn and in the 
chmate of central New York. About 3 o'clock, 
P. M., I called-at the house of a wealthy Episco- 
palian, with whom I had formed a partial ac- 
quaintance, gome time previous, and who in- 
formed me: that he was a believer in. the final 
restitution-of all things, and urgently invited me 
to call, should I ever happen in his vicinity. Be- 
ing comfortably seated by "his welcome fire, I 
could not resist a pressing invitation to remain 
to tea, which was hastened in consideration of 
the lateness of the hour and the distance I had 
yet to ride. Here I found my favorite luxury, 
80 rare-in the empire state, the old-ſashioned 
Rhode Island corn-meal cake. * I suppose 8ome 
people would not offer you this,” s8aid the good 
lady, oonscious of her ability to furnigh pound- 
cake if she pleased 3 * but we are fond of it, and 
always have one on holidays like this.* I showed 
my respects to the lady's domestic taste, in a 
manner more. effectual than by words or compli- 
ments. "The gentleman of the house told me he 
had long believed the doctrine which he had 
heard me preach, a few weeks previous, in a 
neighboring town. I inquired why he did not 
stand forth and advocate and support the doc- 
| trine? He replied, *I was educated in the 
church, 'and have much attachment to its manner 
of worship, But I could still forego all this pre- 
dilection, could I but hear the faith of the resti- 
tution, and mingle with a community of christians 


whose examples I should not fear, in my family. 
But those who profess your faith in this commu- 
nity, are, in general, anything but what you in- 
culcate, and what I feel to be the ligitimate fruit 
of 80 glorious a hope. 'They are, almost uni- 


©O, yes,* she breathed-in a calm, low voice, and : 


friendly to religious order, and the influence of | 
| neighbors. 
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formly, opposed to all the outward signs of reli- 
gion, the ordinances of baptigm and communion, 
which are 80 generally recognized in ehristen- 
dom, -and have 80 salutary an influence in indu- 
cing watchfulness and inspiring gratitude. They 
are even regardless of the observance of a sab- 
bath, and, except on the days on which they 
have preaching, which is but one Sunday in four, 
are frequently found in the fields or loitering 
about places of public resort. Besides, many of 
them are habitually profane. They laugh at my 
scruples and tell me I am © too orthodox ;** but 
I am not ashamed to own that I feel the need of 
those helps and checks in religion, which they 
affect to despise as foolisgh. You will not be of- 
fended, I hope ; but you must excuse me if I 
cannot consent to identify an emedl, with 8uch a 
people.” : 

I knew that he stated facts, and FRO not, un- 
der all the circumstances, condemn his course. 
Alas ! how many such instances exist ! How 
much strength is thus sacrificed !' How many 
families are educated in other churches, who 
would grow up Uniyersalists, were 1t not for the 
state of things here described! And were the 
room occupied in our periodicals by. local bicker- 
ings and sectarian 8candal, devoted to judicious 
and pungent rebuke of those who © hold the truth 
in unrighteousness,” how long a time would elapse 
before this evil would be remedied ? 

After tea, having first joined in-supplication to 
the throne of grace, at the particular request of 
the host, who gathered all the family and domes- 
tics to attend to the service, I proceeded toward 
the place of my evening appointment. About 
dark, I stopped at a farm-house to inquire my 
road. There was no one within but the mistress 
of the mansion, whom I so0on discovered to be of 
the race of the Knickerbockers. * You go,” said 
she, © doun py te corner of te woots, and turn 
round to te right, and keep on dill you come to 
where Hans Yerton lif'd, and ten turn troo te 
woots again, and py and py you come out to te 
gchool-house.* Reader, if you want hospitality, 
or good, 8ound advice upon any common matter, 
go to a Dutchman as s0on as any man in the 
world ; but never go to him to inquire the road, 
for he will take it for granted you know all the 
I know not how to account for this, 
unless it arises from '\a want of imagination in the 
Dutch character, which enables one to place him- 
lf, ideally, in the situation of the stranger. The 
consequence Wwss, in this case, that I lost my Ways 
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_ and did not arrive at the'place of oy appointment 
till about eight o'clock. 

I had presumed that the congregation would 
have wearied and dispersed before my arrival. 
But on nearing the school-house, which was sit- 


uated upon an elevation by the road side, shaded} 
with native beech, I discoyered light, and heard 


the voice of music. I entered, (after having 


iastened my docile © pacing gray * to a birchen' 


eapling,) and took a seat, for a moment, by the 
blazing fire, which was of the primitive kind, 
built-upon a | fire-place, with a huge log next the 
chimney. 

/The house was filled, and I observed- that al- 
most every individual, even to the boys, had a 
testament and a hymn-book.. A brother whom I 
had often geen before 'at my meetings, which 
were held once a month about twelve miles dis- 
tant, came and welcomed me. He told me they 
had not relinquished all hope of my coming, and 
had passed the evening very pleasantly thus far, 
an singing, prayer, and exhortation. He added, 
moreover, that they often held 8uch meetings on 
Sundays, when destitute of preaching ; and that 
the different denominations generally united in 
these exercises, which enabled them to realize, 
* how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” 
congregation there assembled, embraced the 
whole neighborhood, as it were, and was com- 
posed of different orders—modestly 8uggested 
the propriety of avoiding aught * that might 
wound,” as he expressed it, and wished me to 
give liberty for general remark at the close of 
my discourse. 

I then cast about in my mind for some subject 
Suitable to 80 interesting, and, to me, 80: novel 
an occagion. I run over my old mianuscript 
skeletons, and fixed upon John x. 16: * And 
there shall be one fold and one Shepherd.* I am 
no great enthusiast or very ready extemporizer, 
ordinarily ; but on this occasion it seemed to me 
I could have preached all night, upon a text 8ug- 
gested at the moment, provided it had been ap- 
plicable to the exciting occasion. I spoke upon 
the prospect of a. final blending of all denomina- 
. hons—a merging of all gectarism into one great 
Unwersal fold, and showed the steps by which I 
Supposed it would be accomplished. I premised 
- that the religious world would approach each 
other, «in In. courtesy, in views, and, finally, in 
meagures. The discourse was decidedly of a 


doctrinal character, and the reader will be apt to 


| 


He added, that the || 


dice.” 
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guess the doctrine such a 8ubject would nat 
elicit from a Universalist. SI 1 

When I had finished, I gave * liberty,” as! Wy: ; 
quested. The choir, which embraced a great” 
share of the congregation, 8imultaneously broks | 
out into that beautiful hymn, ©* Abide with us,” 
&c. They seemed, of one accord, to place a 
preconcerted stress upon the third verse : * Abids 
with us, the night is chill,” &c. 

When they had — 8inging, an elderly 
man arose and said, © When I came to this place, 
I came expecting to be displeased. I am not a 
resident in this portion of the country, and I 
came with my relative who sits beside me. 'The 
Stranger who has addressed us seems to beheve 
in the final salvation of all mankind. ''This is, 
indeed, what all good men would rejoice to'be- 
lieve, could they see- scripture evidence to 8us- 
tain the sentiment. I have, however, heretofore, 
felt very much opposed to this doctrine. _I ac- 
knowledge I am but little acquainted with the 
rules of scripture interpretation which believers 
of 'this sentiment adopt ; but my opposition has 
been, principally, on the ground that I thought 
the doctrine demoralizing, and calculated to en- 
courage the sinner in impenitence, and apologize 
for 8in. And I regret to say that this impression 
has been rather confirmed by the specimens I 
have generally met with of those who advocate 
the sentiment, although my 8phere of observation 
has been confined to sections where Universalists 
have but little organization and but few preach- 
ers. I feel constrained to acknowledge, how- 


[| Yar, that, although I am not prepared either to 


adopt, or positively to deny the grounds my 
brother has taken, in his discourse this evening, 
yet the sermon has breathed, to my mind, the 
gpirit of true rehgion. 1 think; since my conver- 
8ion to God, I can recognize the spirit of Christ, 
wherever it is found, and I feel to bless God that 
this spirit is here this eyening.* * Amen! ? re- 
gponded a number of yoices, which 8ounded as 
though they. were accustomed to-use the word. 
*I would further add,* continued the speaker, 
*that from this good eyening, henceforth and 
forever, I am determined to put away all preju- 
*Amen !* I responded, before I was 
aware, and was followed by half the congrega- 
tion. I was startled, and involuntarily looked 
about me, to see if certain brethren in the minis- 
try were not present. *I have spent this even- 
ing,” continued our brother, © most satisfactorily ; 
and if my own heart and judgment do not deceive 


ms, most profitably. And I have learned a les- | 
Pw zon. From the exercises, before the speaker ar- | 
| and 8ince, I have learned, with Nathaniel 
7 fold, that something good may, after all; come 
. of Nazareth. I have learned that, vrobably ; 
among Universalists, as among all other denom- 
inations, there are good and bad people. And 
I have only to 8ay, by way of apology for the 
strong opposition I. have heretofore. felt toward 
this people, the reluctance I expressed to attend 
here to-night, and the opposition of other denom- 
inations, generally, that if all Universalists were 
like those here in Happy Valley, and the spirit 
of their preaching, which is generally ingenious 
and argumentative, 8uch as the gogpel breathes, 
the hostility of other orders would be greatly di- 
minisghed. If I know my.own heart, I have never 
felt opposed to this doctrine, in itself considered. 

Nay, I could rejoice to have it true. But I have 
never before had the good fortune to find it ex- 
isting in connection with what I consider deyo- 
tion- and piety. I am no controversialist ; and 
I am now 80 far advanced in life, that I think it 
doubtful whether I eyer change my religious 
theory. But I s8incerely hope that Universalists 
will continue to cultivate the spirit of Christ ; 
and if they do, and labor to spread the influence 
of practical godliness, I wish them the same pros- 
perity I wish all christian denominations. And 
I believe that I now express the feelings of a 
great 8hare of my brethren who disbelieve the 
doctrine,” 

When he had finished, I was about to rise and 
make a few remarks; but was preceded by the 
lay brother whom T have already mentioned as 
coming to welcome me on my arrival. He ob- 
gerved that the spirit manifested by the brother 
who had just spoken, was, he feared, almost as 
| rare among our limitarian brethren, as the spirit 
to which his brother had alluded as having per- 
vaded' the present meeting, among Universalists. 
He was aware, however, that there existed wrong 
feelings on both sides ; that we were, in many 
instances, the aggressors, owing to the course 
pursued by injudicious men who had found their 
way into the ministry, men who had more ability 
and inclination to offend and retort, than to con- 
vince and conciliate. That our doctrine was 
new to the christian community in general, and 


alarm the fears of the innocent and well-meaning ; 
and that our friends, both preachers and laymen, 


of a nature, when not thoroughly understood, to: 
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but had visited the injuries committed by a few 
sinister and leading men who had knowledge upon 
the subject, upon the heads of the whole limita- 
rian community. .*I would respond,” he contin- 
ued, © with all my heart, and I presume all Uni- 
vornctiats present - will respond with me, to the 
determination ©* henceforth, and forever, to put 
away all prejudice.””” * Amen!” was the simulta- 
neous response of almost all the assembly ; and 
I thought I distinguished even Juvenile voices 
uniting in the concert. 

Some two or three others made a few remarks, 
much akin to what has been recorded: As the 
hour was now come for closing, I remarked that, 
as their neighborhood was called © Happy Val- 
ley,* I would sing a hymn, to close, which ac- 
corded with the occasion. I accordingly com- 


menced, and had the happiness to find mygelf . 


accompanied by several . other voices, male and 
female, and among them the limitarian friend who 
had 8poken. | 


*Lo! down, down in yon beautiful valley, 
Where love crowns the meek and the lowly, 
The rude storms of envy and folly 

May roll on their billows in vain. 


The lone soul in humble 8ubjection 
- Shall there find unshaken protection, 
The 80ft gales of cheering reflection, 
The mind scothe from sorrow and pain. 


- This low vale 1s far from contention, 
Where no soul can dream of dissension, 
No dark wiles of evil invention 

Can find out this region of peace. 


Lo ! there, there the Lord will deliver, 

And s80uls drink of that beautiful river, 

That flows peace, forever and ever, 
And love and joy shall ever increase. 


Ye lone 80ns of misfortune, come hither, 
And taste the joys that never shall wither, 
For Jesus shall gather all people together, 
And the kingdom yield to the sovereign I am. 


Lo ! there, there surrounded with glory, 

We'll shout, and sing, and tell the'glad story, 

When we have passed cold Jordan's stream over, 
We'll sing hallelujah to God and the Lamb. 


After the close of service, I went home with 
brother L., and, at his particular invitation, our 
limitarian friend accompanied us, and spent the 
night with us. On retiring Br. L. remarked, 
© It is our custom to have prayer before retiring,” 
and asked me to unite with the family. This was 
the first instance I had ever found of &-layman, 
professing the doctrine of God's universal good- 
ness, who kept up any regular family worship. 


had not duly appreciated these circumstances, 


| This is considered, eyen now, in the circle of 
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my acquaintance, among our laymen and many [|a name to live, although he had not conte: ted 
of the clergy, a little * too much like the ortho- || more than one appointment, he seemed touched 


dox.* I do not condemn. I acknowledge with 


shame that I once cherished, in a degree, the 


game gpirit of religious vandalism. I will only 
8ay that our brethren who reject family worship, 
are mistaken in its effect, and-in the general in- 
tention of our brethren of other orders in this 
exercise. It is to & family what the Sabbath wor- 
Ship is to a community—a bond of order, harmony 
- and deyotion ; and its. abuges are no more argu- 

ment against it, than those of the sabbath worship 
In the other case. I can never feel, again, with 
that belligerent school who would trample down 
nearly all that is salutary with what is false. In 
relation to the institutions of worship so long 
recognized in the church, and evidently adopted 
for utility, I am conservative, . I am revolution- 
ary only on the gubject of doctrine, and the prac- 
tical errors resulting from false doctrines. 

In the morning, just before leaving, I requested 
Br. L. to explain to me the cause of the different 


condition of our cause in Happy Valley and most 


other places. He replied, * We were visited 
Some years since, by a brother Hostile; who 
preached once a month with us, for half a year. 
He was a considerable scriptorian, and a man of 
shrewdness. He had also many traits of beney- 
olence and hospitality. But, as a preacher, his 
forte was decidedly the- contioveratal: and his 
style highly forensic, He was convincing to the 
masculine "understanding, but revolting to the 


tender of spirit. We liked the man ; and while | 


we theoretically disapproved his manner, we in- 
voluntarily imbibed his spirit of sarcagm and 


levity. For the next half year, little else was 


heard, when we met with our limitarian friends, 
but argument, invariably blended with raillery 
and often with bitterness, and the effect was that 
the whole neighborhood grew less friendly to 
each other, and less amiable in their general de- 
meanor. We at last tired of this, and disputa- 
tion being the only religious exercisze we had 
cultivated, when this grew stale and ceased to 
interest, we had done with religion. We. dis- 
ocntinued our religious periodicals and gave our- 
elves wholly up to the world during the week, 
and indolence and pastime on Sundays. 

At length a brother Heartwarm happened 
among us. His first meeting was attended by 
none but those who had espoused the doctrine, 
under brother Hostile. When he learned our 


desolate state, and ascertained that we once had 


; 


with sympathy for our condition. He gaid tl _ : 
he particularly lamented that our doctrine shov Id. 
be viewed with s8uch abhorrence by chelatibagd 

other orders. He made a future pity 
and came and stayed two weeks among us. | He 
went about and visited the different families in 
the neighborhood, without distinction of senti- 
ment. He continued to visit us, once. a month, 
for a year, He reproved our levity and raillery 
on the 8ubject of religion, enlightened our minds 
on many difficult points of christian evidence, 
and in relation to which we had grown openly 
sceptical, He was cheerful and social.  'There 
was a simplicity and a gsincerity in his deport- | 
ment that won the love and attachment even of 
our bitterest opposers. And yet there was 8ome- | 
thing in him that made us avoid the heartless- 
ness and rudeness we were accustomed to in- 
dulge in, in the presence of our former preacher. 
We felt a kind of restraint in his presence, for a | 
while, and yet we delighted to have him with us; 


, || and, eventually, we found ourselves 80 conformed 


to him that we felt even more freedom, and far 
more 8atisfaction, in his than we had in brother 
Hostile's company. In short, he builded us up, 
and made us what we are. He left an impres- 
810n behind him that has never worn away. We 
are gecluded from the religious world—shut in 
between these mountains ; but we think we have 
an interest in the general prosperity of our Zion. 
Brother B. is now engaged to labor with us half 
the time for the year which commences to-day ; 
and our Methodist and Baptist brethren think we 
shall we able to erect a union meeting-house 
next summer.; and by attending each other's 
meetings, we Shall enjoy constant tated wor- 
Ship.” ; | | 
I inquired how they men to be s8atisfied 
with each other's preachers. He replied, © when 
we have a new preacher who has come from the 
outer world of religious warfare, and -is unac- 
clmated to the religious atmosphere of Happy 
Valley, we always caution him to avoid anything 
that may wound ; and our limitarian brethren 
now do the same. And in cage this caution is 
forgotten by our preachers, we are always quick 
to apologize to our neighbors, and this feeling 
is reciprocal, Our limitarian friends allow that 
for this great melioration of spirit, the neighbor- 
hood is indebted to brother Heartwarm ; and we 


take no credit for it, inagmuch as our former 


igerency was the fruit of the labors of brother 
wil and 80 the account is balanced.” 


4 | This, thought I, as I purszued my way, after 


ving taken "BY this is the realization of what 


F Fhove often pictured to myself, in- my vision 
hours of meditation. Here is my beau deal of 
a religious community, This is Universalism 
indeed. And would that every Society might 
model aſter the i8olated 8ociety in Happy V alley. 


APOLLOS, 
BOW BROOK, 
Original. 
BY MISS 8. C. EDGARTON. 


Far in a wild and tangled glen, 

Where purple Arethusas weep— 
A bower scarce trod by mortal men— 

A haunt where timid dryads sleep— 
A little dancing, prattling thing, 

Sweet Bow-Brook, tutor of my Muse ! 
I've seen thy silyer currents spring + 
- From fountains of Castalian dews. 


A wilder, or more sylvan Spot, | 
Ne*er:wooed a poet's feet to roam ; 
Not e'en Calypso's classic grot 
Would be 80 fit a fairy's home. 
The birchen boughs, 80 interlaced, 
That scarce the vault of heaven i is 8cen, 
With pendant vines are wildly graced— 
An arbor of transcendent green. 


And rustic bridge, a frail support 
For Cinderella's tiny foot, 
And waves where naiades might sport 
Beneath some sweet aquatic root ; 
And farther down, a mimic lake, 
Where dark green woods 0*'erlook the tide, 
And fragrant shrubs and feathery brake, 
Spring up along its grassy ide. 


Oh how my heart doth wildly thrill 
At every thought of that lone spot, 
Whose fragrant solitude, sweet rill, 
Thy beauty into being brought ! 
And murmur not, that thou art made 
An humble poet's favorite theme ; 
For thou, sweet lyrist of the glade, 
Thyself art but an humble stream. 


And beautiful as e*er thou art, 
They make thee labor at the wheel, 
To ply the shaft, and ewell the mart 
With products of the loom and reel. 
But much enraged at such constraint, 
Away thou”rt gliding, big with grief, 
To breathe thy piteous complaint 
'To every sympathizing leaf. 


Upon thy tall, o'erhanging elms, 
Gay birds, with blue and golden breasts, 
Returned in troops from austral realms, 
Found colonies of grassy nests. 
They are protected—gmwileless birds ! 
For nl rdians dwell around ; 


And oft with keen, reproving words, 
They drive the huntsman from the ground. 
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In olden days the Indian maid, + TE 
With braided tresses sought thy bowers, 
And rifled every sunlit —_ 
To wreathe her lbeks with scarlet flowers. 
Some chieftain of the forest wove 
The blushing card*nals o'er her brow, 
While by thy waves he breathed his love 
In many a deep and fervent vow. 


How oft along thy verdant shore, 
I seek to find some lingering trace 
Of those who made, in days of yore, 
Thy banks their favorite hunting place— 
Yet vain the 8earch—no trace is found, 
To tell that ever dusky maid, 
Or warrior chief hath trod the ground, 
Where now, perchance, their bones are laid.. 


Upon thy bonny banks, sweet stream, 
My home s8ucceeds the Indian brave's ; 
My infant eye first caught its beam, 
Reflected from thy clouded waves. 
And oft I tread, the grassy slope, 
Which leads me to thy rose-bound shore, 
With ardent and increasing hope, 
To catch some fragment of thy lore. 


When comes the holy hour to die, 
How 8weet to rest beside thy wave ! 
How 8weet beneath thy banks to lie, 
With violets waving o'er mp grave ! 
And yet I would not cast a shade 
Upon a spot 80 bright and glad-; 
A tomb would mar 80 fair a glade, 
And friends would find thy borders sad. 


Glide on forever, warbling brook ! 

Earth has no voice more dear than thine— 
And often in some flowery nook, 

Pl 8well the lay with tones of mine. 
Beneath the arch of some green bough, 

Where mellow sunbeams softly glance, * 
Ill cast the shadows from my brow, 

And read to thee some gay romance. , 


A few short years, or days may be, 6 
And thou wilt miss me from thy shore ; 
Yet earth will still be fair to thee, 
As e'er it was in days of yore. 
And I shalk sit upon the bank 
Of that pure river of my God, 
Where sin, nor grief has ever drank, 
And no polluting foot hath trod ! 


CONT'Y Village, Mass. 
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THE SEASON, 
Original. 


P8ALM Ixv.9: * Thou visitest the earth, and water- 
est it ; thou greatly enrichest it with the river of God 
which is Full of water ; thou preparest them corn, when 
thou hast 80 provided for #.” 


Tax poet Thomson when singing of the changing 


8easons, thus exclaimed : 


* These as they change, Almighty Father, these, 
Are but the varied God.” 


Not that he would have us guppose that the re- 
volving seagons betokened changes in the mind 
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or character of the Supreme ; but he would have { 
us mark the varied manifestations of the same 
divinity—of the same unchanging beneyolence, in 
the seasons as they pass. And the psalmist in- 
vites to the 8ame meditations on nature, desiring 
to awake those elevated feelings in the human 
heart, that will cause it to trace the footsteps of a 
God as the year rolls on, ever varying in charms, 
and ever promotive of man's happiness. There 
is.religion in nature, pure and benevolent, when 
we look upon her loveliness and bounty with a 
christian's eye ; and her influences are many to 
enliven a cheerful deyotion when with the under- 
standing we ing : 
* When youthful Spring around us breathes, 
Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 
And every flower the summer wreathes, 
Is born beneath thy kindling eye. 


Where'er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine.” 


*Youthful spring around us breathes * now ; 
and are not her breathings full of rich lessons to 
us all? Should we not feel that it is God who 
visits our earth, and whose smiles wake up the 
flowers, and to whom they send forth their sweet- 
ness as incense to his praise ? Should we not 
mark his goodness in the falling showers, by 
which he enriches the earth ? And should not 
our confidence and trust in Him be strengthened 
as we behold *seed time* again returned ? Tt 
should be 80 with us. Spring should not be per- 
mitted to pass by while we are deaf to her elo- 
quent- teachings. She comes not as the child of 
Fate, or the creature of Chance ; but she comes 
from the great Jehovah—the herald of his con- 
tinued favor, the minister of his will, the provider 
of needful good. She comes laden with rich in- 
fluences from on high, breathing out 'blessings, 
and awakening man to gratitude, cheerfulness, 
- and praise. She comes with her thougand em- 
blems of youth, innocence, industry, and glad- 
ness. She comes the friend of our physical and 
gpiritual nature, and while she opens the earth 
for our nourishment, she-should open our hearts 


to the purest religious emotions. ED. 
Haverhill, Mass. | 
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A FRAGMENT, 
Original. 


| How many hopes, how many fears, 
How many smiles, how many tears, 
How many joys, how many s8orrows, 


A Fragment,— Cast thy Bread upon the Waters. 


This silly heart from fancy. borrows ! 


How much of real joy we migs— 
How much of real happiness, 
By 86eking in 8ome devious way, 
Those joys which at our elbow lay. ' 
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Of real happiness and gorrow, 
We have enough—nor need to borrow : 
This life was never all distress, 
And it were tame all happiness. 


Lynn. 


E, R. W. 
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CAST THY BREAD UPON THE WATERS, 
Original. 


An old man, whose head was bowed under a load 
of wearisome years, and on whose futrowed 
cheek the wheels of time had imprinted many a 
deep furrow, seated himself at a rich man's gate. 
His bowed frame was scarcely' covered from the 
chill, eastern breeze by a patched cloak which 
was closely drawn about him, and his feet were 
bare and unprotected. His long gray locks es- 
caped from under a hat that had een a quarter 
of a century, and his long oaken staff was laid 


| beside him on. the ground. His halt-filled scrip 
| proclaimed him to:be a wandering mendicant, 


and his 8ad and downcast eye betokened the hu- 
mility which his vagabond calling had engendered 
in his 8oul. The servants passed in and out, 


| and delayed not to gaze upon the stranger, as it 


was no unusual occurrence to see 8uch an object 
in waiting. 'The lady of the mansion also passed 
on, and drew her. silks aside as she_ passed the 
beggar, lest her clothes should - be oiled by 
coming in contact with his person. _ At length 


the wanderer gained access to the steward, and 


he was permitted to sit down in the kitchen and 
partake of a hearty repast. He arose and went 
away, and was geen no more in that country. 
After he was gone, the ignorant scullion 'of the 
kitchen perceived that he had left gome papers 
behind him. She could not read it, nor did she 
care what it was. It had been a wrapper to a 
piece of cheese which: 80me person had given 
him. She used it to guard her hand as she dis- 
placed a kettle from the fire, and flung it aside. 
It was next trod upon by a page, who came to 
order 8omething for his mistress: It was brushed 
about the kitchen for - another hour and then 
8wept into the yard with the rubbish. 'The wind 
blew it into the garden, and the rain drenched it 
on the -8ucceeding night. It was dried in the 
morning by the beams of the sun, and flitted 
about the grounds in: the breeze. The lady of 
the mansion went into the garden, on that after- 


| noon to pick a flower. The paper had been ar- 
rested in _its'course by the stem of the rose which 
| ghe was about to pick, and she was obliged to 
remove it with her hand. As she did 80, a few 
words on the paper attracted her attention. She 
picked it up and read a line ; she then threw it 
carelessly away. Her' lord, wha had never been 
happy with her, and who was of a very 8uspicious 
disposition, happened to be passing up one of the 
gravelly walks as she threw it aside, and he took 
the pains to gather it up by stealth, and convey 
it to his private room. He there unfolded it and 
800n perceived that it was part of a religious tract. 
As he had been at 80 much pains to obtain it, he 
did not immediately throw it aside, but perused 
the whole: It made an indelible impression on 
his mind. He forsook the gambling table, at 
which he had begun. to run out his fortune, spent 
his evenings less abroad, went no more to ca- 
rousals, attended to his domestic concerns, and 
s00n discovered that his lady, whom he had in- 
juriously 8uspected, was devotedly attached to 
him, and had only appeared otherwise to his 
Jaundiced imagination, because- he was himself 
an unworthy husband. 

The tempest howled loud over the wide waste 
of Atlantic waters, ' 'The lonely bark was driven 
before the storm, and the tired mariners repaired 
to the forecastle, to obtain a few hours rest ere 
they should be called, in their turn, to take charge 
of the laboring vessel. A piece of candle was 
found, and one of the crew, who had already 
turned into his berth, told the man who held it 
where he could find a flint and steel. 'The wet 
Seaman raiged the till of his shipmate's chest 
and took out the apparatus, leaving the chest 
wide open. After he had. succeeded in striking 
a light, he espied a cleyer piece of tobacco in the 
Side of his companion's chest. He stooped to 
pick it up, when his eyes fell upon an old paper 
which had been pasted over a knot-hole in one 
end of the chest, and the words, © Thou shalt not 
steal,” seemed to blaze before his startled vision ! 
He paused to read the whole of the piece, which 
was on the leaf of a tract, which had been care- 
lessly applied to the purpose above-mentioned. 
He retired to his hammock, and pondered upon 


sleep. When he again. ascended. the deck, the 

memory of the words which had 80 forcibly ar- 

rested his attention, recurred to him again, and 

hroughout that long aud gloomy night-watch, he 

prayed to. Heayen for strength to abide by the 
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what he had read until his heavy eyes closed in' 


good resolutions which he had formed for the 
government of his future conduct. 'The crime-of 
theft which had been his besetting 'sin, was for- 
saken, and his soul was renewed by grace from 
above. 

The prisoner walked in gyres. Slow and 80l- 
emn was his pace as they led him forth to exe- 
cution. He was about to die for proclaiming the 
truth, as it is in Jesus, and for denouncing the 
sins- of the tyrant who sat upon the throne. All 
books had been s8tudiously kept from his noisome 
dungeon ; and he had been denied a moment's 
conversation with his friends, lest their comfort- 
ing words should enable him to endure the tor- 
ture. with constancy, while it was the intention of 
his enemies to -humble him. He had nearly 
reached the fatal pile upon which he was to be 
offered up, and human nature shrunk at the sight 
of the preparations which were going forward. 
The tyrant looked upon his bleached countenance 
and his trembling limbs with ill-concealed tri- 
umph. The victim felt that his doom was cer- 
tain, and feared that he should betray the weak- 
ness of his soul. Just then he discerned, amid 
the rubbish that was scattered about the stake, 
the fragment of an old book, and the words, © I 
will not fear what: man can do.unto me,” arrested 
his eyes. They infused new life into his s0ul. 
They were the words of inspiration, and he felt 
that he was in the keeping of his God. His 
countenance assumed a serene aspect, he looked 
round upon his murderers with complacency, 
and forgave them their deep sin, saying, © Lord, 
lay-not. this to their charge.* He submitted to 
his fate without a murmur, and sang praises 1 
the flames. The heart of the tyrant was smitten, 


and he retired to his palace, wrapped inthe 


gloom of disappointed vengeance, while the blood 
of a righteous martyr sat heavy on his goul. 
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. Original. 


Tar reader may not have forgotten that the sub- 
ject of this article was commenced in these col- 
umns in May last ; he may not have forgotten, 
too, that a conclusion of the same, in a 8omewhat 
original way, was then promised, for the present 
number of this work. The last particular here 


mentioned, though a very trifling one, has given 
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the writer an; additional lesson upon the impro- 
priety of making promises, which are liable. to 
be of difficult performance, Circumstances have 
rendered it nearly impossible for him to verify 
the assurance here alluded to. And although 
the reader might not have regretted it had they 
proved altogether 80, yet such is the writer's de- 
sire to make good whatever his word may have 
passed for, however humble the labor, that that 
promise is now attempted to be fulfilled, though 
under auspices unfayorable to the result contem- 
plated when it was given. But here -endeth 


apology. ' 


In the former article upon this subject, agree. 


ably with that sentiment .of the Master's which 
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| 


was quoted as a motto in the introduction of the | 


8ame, we took a very cursory view of the prepa- 
ration of the soil, the sowing of the sced, the ap- 
pearance of the blade, the derulopuient of the! 


cause of the uniform and faithful testimony which 
he bore to the divine embassy of his Lord, their 
mutual enemies rewarded him, not with the hon- 
ors of a martyr, but with the cruel bondage of. 
an exile, Hence Patmos received, for a season, 
infirm with years and sufferings, the last of that 
inglorious, and yet ever glorified band—the cho- 
gen twelve, While here, shut out from the 
world, and separated from his dear © children * in 
the faith, his thoughts revolved upon the check- 
ered, eventful, and mysterious past, casting now 
and. then a fitſul and timid glance to the darkened 
and portentous future. Direful forbodings dis- 
turbed his meditations, and fiendish apparitions 
intruded upon his sleeping and waking vis1ons. | 
Anti-christs stalked around with their cloven feet, 

and he was alarmed. Thus his troubled spirit 
| gave utterance to its painful apprehensions : *My 
| little children, it- is the last time : and as'ye 


ear; and concluded by encouraging the pros- | | have heard that anti-christs shall 'come, even now 


pect of a new medium for surveying the full corn, | || are there many anti-christs. 


at a future opportunity, then designated : 
other words, we glanced at the yise and progress | 
of christianity, and halted, for a little respite, at 
the dreadful abyss of the apostacy, promising an 


alleviation of the horrors it awakened in the pre- | 
_ gentation of a vista, through which to look for- 
wards to its consummation, and with which the | 


| 


| 


eye was not familiar to indifference and weari- | 


ness, Let us now to the task. In place of 
taking the promised survey of the closing scene | 
'of the gospel dispensation from the present time, 


of the apostates. The contrast will render the 
scene doubly glorious, and enable us to appre- 
ciate the faithfulness of prophecy ; for it is by the | 
revelations of the spirit of prophecy that this | 
view is to be enjoyed. Not only 80, for, by 
taking the observation from the position now 
proposed, we shall enjoy good company, as our 
gubject will presently Igad us*to show: 


It was the fortune of that apostle, denominated 


*the beloved,” to escape a violent death ; in other 
words, it was his fayored lot to conclude his pil- 
grimage on earth in the ordinary course of na- 
ture, in. extreme old age. 'He- survived. the dis- 


 g$olution' of the city © beloved? nearly the average 
life-time of the present generation of his species. 
Because he excelled in pure attachment to his 
Master's. cause, he deservedly occupied the in- 
nermost place in his affections. As he loved to 
the end, to the end he was * the beloved.* Be- 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


———_—_— 


He vivwed; with 


or, in | | anguish unutterable, the © 8econd death,” a hydra. 


mforakl; hugging to its pestilential bosom the 
wedded Wekle of his Redeemer, and he wrestled 
' mightily in the fervor of effectual prayer, to be 
made acquainted with the consequences of the 
dark and dismal deed, and the future fate of the 
enslaved and besotted church. His spirit seemed 
to maintain a doubtful contest between hope and 
despair, life and death. He had seen the Jast 
| bright sun of the kingdom of the just 8et, to rise 


[no more ere the dawn of its millennial splendor : 


we shall maintain the position we occupied when || he felt the thick shades of that horrid night which 


we halted, and behold it over the yawning gulf 


followed, gathering around him, till the eyes of 
his inward being were as well nigh bedimmed as 
those of his outward man. Shipwreck of his 
faith seemed the only consolation left him in his 
gorrows, and he feared that his gray hairs would 
oo down to the grave, in utter distrust of him in 


|| whom he had confided, and with the cheerless 


conviction that all-was lost—that he had beheved 
and loved, and toiled, and suffered in vain ; that 
he had followed a cunningly devised fable, a 


{| most heartless farce, a bold and wicked deceiver! 


The suspense in which his 8oul seemed to be 
crucified, between the fear of the total prostra- 
tion of the church, and the hope of her final vie- 
tory and glory, was past endurance. And he 
prayed that the spell might be broken, that the 


| word unspoken might be uttered, that his fears 


might be confirmed 'or dispelled forever. He 
Seemed to 8ay, © Shall the dear church of my 
Lord, now wrapped in gloom, and immersed in 


dissensions IF apostacies, which I have 80 ar- 
dently loved, with which I have wept and re- 
Joiced, and for which I have labored and endured, 
and could haye been willing to be- sacrificed, 
Shall the church * live or die, sink or. swim, sur- 
vive or perish ?” In, this tremendous conflict, 
this perilous engagement, shall she conquer or 
be conquered—rise in glory on the. pinions of 
omnipotent truth, or sink in the dark abyss of 
deceit and oblivion ?? 

This disciple, while his Master was on earth, 
had not only loved much, but his love -had been 
reciprocated,. He was honored much by the 
great Head of the church, who had pledged him 
in many signal tokens of regard. And now, in 


this moment of bitterest. agony, he is affection- | 


ately remembered. Jesus hears, and hastens to 
answer the petition of his deyoted and: faithſul 
servant. He makes the heart of the good old 


man to leap for very gladness, by presenting | 


him with a vision, in which -the. ſuture fortunes 
of his kingdom were clearly shadowed forth. 
And what, we may here inquire, was the char- 
acter of that vision !? What intelligence would 
have been the most grateful to the aching heart 
of the beloved disciple, concerning the consum- | 
mation of that cause in which his . whole 80ul 


had been swallowed up, and which was now || 


overwhelmed in the dark floods of all-existing 
evil? To have had his worst fears confirmed 
would not have afforded him joy, though it might 
have hushed the conflicting emotions of his bo- 
gom. To haye been well assured that the church 
would not only survive the time allotted her ad- 
versary, to make full proof of her invincibleness 
by his mightiest and fiercest fires of wrath and 
malignant sin, but that this apparently triumphant 
opposition should become to her a stepping-stone 
to universal dominion, and to the salvation of 
the world, most- assuredly would have been the 
very intelligence he desired, 'There are many 
in our day who are halting between the two opin- 
ions, that the chrigtian religion will end, at last, 
like a tale that is told, or prove the most grand 
| and glorious reality the universe of Grod can ex- 
hibit ; and who would rejoice to have their minds 
established in the truth, There are others who 
have no misgivings as to the reality of christian- 
ity, but are in painful doubt whether all or few 
will finally be-saved by its power ; and they, too, 
would receive it as an answer to. their most fer- 
vent. prayers, could their minds, in this matter, 
be confirmed in the right. It will be seen that 
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the mind of John was in a similarly perplexed 


and doubting fraine. He agonized in spirit to be 
made acquainted with the result of his long loved 
and cherished cause, to be told distinctly whether 
it should terminate in good or evil. Jesus did 
kindly vouchsafe. an answer, with which his ger- 
vant was enraptured. Now, as the desired in- 
formation was given in- a vision, let the two 
classes of doubters before-named, and all men, 


| take a stand by the side of the yenerable and be- 


loved apostle, and enjoy the pleasure with- him. 
And as we are 40. decide, by actual knowledge, 
the long contested. question as to the extent of 
Success that is to crown - the Savior's reign, 
and as the company in which we can receive this 
knowledge, is g8uch as all might desire to enjoy 


| 


—— — - 
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| 


time without end, it is hoped that the venerated 


exile of Patmos on this joyful occasion will haye 


numerous guests. : 
After despatching seven epistles of warning to 


the 8even Asiatic churches, the promised vision 


commences, Heaven opens; and a writing, 
Sealed with seven seals within and without, was 
presented by the hand of an angel. John hears a 
voice, saying to him, * Come and see !* This 
invitation was succeeded by a challenge from the 
angel, to all the inhabitants of heaven, earth, and 
sea, to break the seals of the parchment. Sti- | 


| lence prevailed through the challenged realms. 


A dark cloud of disappointment again casts a 
shade over the glowing expectations of the affec- 
tionate disciple, and he begins to weep. Why 
did he grieve ? He knew that the future fortunes 
of the church, now im the vortex of tribulation, 
and trembling on the brink of irretrievable ruin, 
were therein written out by the finger of God, 
and sealed up from the sight of all that lived. 
He knew that the secret he 80 much desired to 
inspect, was inclosed in seals invincible to all 
created powers! He wept bitterly when no one 
appeared able to loose the seals, and open the 
book. But, lo ! an annunciation is made which 
diffuses real gladness. The Lion of the | 
tribe of Juda, it is proclaimed, has prevailed to 
break the signets of the sanctorum of heaven, 
and diyulge the hidden things of the Almighty 
One! John wipes away his tears, and raiges 


|| his confiding and expectant eyes once more to 


the windows of heaven. As they opened to his 
gaze, the four beasts cried, saying, * Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and 
is, and is to come.* And the four-and-twenty 


| elders fell down before him; saying, © 'Thou art 


worthy, O Lord, to receive honor, and glory, | 
and power, for thou hast created all things, and 
for thy pleasure they are and were created.” 
When the Lion that had prevailed took the book 
and:prepared to break its seals, . the angels, the 
beasts, and the four-and-twenty elders round 
about the "throne, cried, saying, © Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, 
and blessing.* And every creature in heaven, 
on earth, under the earth,-such as are in the sea, 
and all that in them is, cried, *Blessing, honor, 
glory and power be unto him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb forever and ever.” 
Here we &ee, that when it was proposed to re- 
veal the result of the reign of the Prince of Peace, 
the 8ame sensations were produced that were 
manifested when his birth was proclaimed on the 
fields of Bethlehem. Then the angels shouted, 
©Glory.to God in the highest, peace _on earth, 
good will towards men.* And now, when the 
end. of that s8ublime event is about to be told, lo ! 
the same celestial strains are again awakened, 
though heightened in an infinite degree, and 
chanted by all created beings. Thus, it. appears, 
that the conclusion of the great transaction had 
disappointed no expectations produced by .the 
glory of its commencement. 

The first seal was broken, and the contents of 
the first envelope were displayed. Obedient to 
the mighty angel that commanded him, saying, 
* Come and see !* John beheld a white horse ; 
his rider was a king, and he wore @ crown, car- 
ried a bow, and a quiver filled with arrows. A 
glimpse of the character of this exhibition flashed 


upon the mind of the disciple, as he saw the war-. 


rior ride away to the field of battle. 'This was 
an instructive emblem to John, of his Master's 
beginning to subdue the nations of the earth to 
obedience and the faith. It represented the 
early rise and progress of christianity, which 
were imperfectly described in our first article on 
this 8ubject. It was now understood that a dra- 
matic representation of the events past, present, 
and future, from the beginning to the end of 
Messah's kingdom, was in progress ; and how 
must the heart of the good old man have panted 
for the closing scene ! As this drama proceeded 
and at the changing of the varied acts, things 
were gpoken, or chanted, by voices in heaven, 
corresponding in sentiment with the. facts deyel- 


oped in them. This we have seen verified when 
the first seal was broken. 
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led! 


The five intermediate seals are loosed. And 
now the tribulations of- the church commence. 1 
Vials of judgment are poured out upon the in- 
habitants of the earth. These five seals, ' the 


vials of wrath, and the attending tragical events, 


are 8ymbolical of the awful apostacy, and the 
principal parts of the history of the church, from 
that dark and dreadful night down to the dawn 
of the millennial age—her glorious consumma- 
tion, This subject was also briefly described in 
our ſormer article. - The sentiments uttered by 
the hosts of heaven, when these five seals, or 
acts representing the apostacy, were being per- 
formed, were as appropriate to the occasion, as 
those uttered when the drama opened. "The eld- 
ers shouted, © 'These are they which come out of 
great tribulation, and have made their robes | 
white in the blood of the Lamb. They shall 
hunger and thirst no more, for the Lamb shall 
feed them, and lead them to living fountains of 
waters : and God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes,” 

We have now come to the seventh or Jast 
seal, This contained .the secret, which, above 
all others, John desired to know—the secret in 
which we are all deeply interested—the secret: 
which is to settle the controversy between the 
deist and the christian, and between the orthodox 
and the Universalists forever. It would be difi- 
cult to imagine, much more to express, the feelings 
of the disciple, who, had been watching with 
painful anxiety for the events embraced in the 
final act of this wonderful drama, and which 
would s8ymbolize the consummation' of his Mas- 
ter's reign, and. release his weary spirit of its 
ponderous burthen of s8uspense., Preparatory to 
the breaking of this last seal, s8even trumpets 
uttered their voices ; and, as a prelude to the 
ineffable glory to be revealed, as a prelibation of 
the fulness of joy to be diffused, or, in the lan- 
guage of poetry, as a forced drop which pre- 
cedes the bursting of the fountain, great voices out 
of heaven were heard, saying, © The kingdoms 
of this world have become: the kingdoms of our 
Lord and 0 Christ, and he shall reign forever 
and ever.* And the four-and-twenty elders wor- 
shiped God, saying : *We. give thee thanks, 
Lord God Almighty, because thou hast taken 
unto thee thy great power, and hast reigned.” 
How appropriate this. precursory declaration and 
ascription of praise to the revelation that follow- 
It were hardly needful that this seventh 


| sIgnet should be broken, to enable John to un- 
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derstand the contents of the last envelope. His 
mind was now duly prepared to Tecelive the full 
 tide-and blaze of the triumph and glory of the 
' concluding scene. 'The last 8eal was broken ; 
and behold the same personage that' rode off 
upon the white horse, unattended, without the 
countenance of a single king or priest upon earth, 
with one crown _upon his head when the first 8eal 
was ' broken, again appears. But how changed 
that appearance ! | He is now attended by all 
the armies of heaven upon white horses ;- he now 
wears, upon his head many crowns, having tri- 
umphed over all thrones, powers, principalities, 


and dominions—all kings having bowed before 


him,. and cast their sceptres and crowns at his 
feet ; his vesture is dyed in blood, 80 many and 
. 80 Sangumary have been his engagements, and 
upon his crimson vesture, and upon his thigh, is 
now written this inscription in burning capitals 
of light, *KING or KxinGs, and LORD or 
LORDS !* Thus, in the end, Jesus had' become 
king of natons, as he was, at firs, king of 
Saints. ' 'This last scene in the 8subhime drama of 
divine grace, opened and closed with an anthem. 
For now a great voice out of heayen 1s heard 
8aying, * Behold -the tabernacle of God is with 
men. And God $hall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes : and there shall be no. more death, 
neither 8orrow nor crytmg, neither shall there be 
any more pam ; for the former things are passed 
| away, and, behold, all things are made new. 
And the voice cried, saying, © IT IS DONE !” 


glory of the church, which the Master gave his 
aged, 8orrowing, doubting, yet faithful and be- 
loved servant, and which through him has come 
down to us. God give us hearts to receive, and 
to be thankful for, this heavenly testimony. 

Had this vision disclosed anything as the re- 
sult of the mediatorial reign of the Son of God 


dox creed—a compromise with the enemy which 
| gives him about one half of the glory and spoils 
of victory, and Jesus the other half—the sorrows 
of. the good apostle, occasioned by the then un- 
propitious prospects of the church, would have 
been "increased, rather than dimitiahed. It 
would haye come but little short of confirmation to 
the uttermost of his worst apprehensions. Yea, 
we doubt not, that he would have chosen abso- 
lute defeat for his Master, sooner than this split- 
ting of the difference, this meeting the devil at 


Such ' was the animating view of the latter age 


resembling the 188ue contemplated in the ortho-. 


half way! Tf the apostacy had well nigh broken 


the heart of the venerable saint, this intelligence, 
offered as an alleviation of his sorrows,. would 
have-proved the * finishing stroke,* and brought 
his gray hairs in tenfold wretchedness to the 
grave. But, as this dramatic vision taught him, 
as also all the accompaniments, that the church . 
would become universal, and that Jesus would 
conquer and save the world, his 8oul was filled 
with raptures, and the outbreaking impulse of his 
full heart inclined him to worship his instructor ; 
but the messenger checked the impetuous tide of 
his gratitude, and kindly directed it in its proper 
channel, saying, © See thou do ut not : WOR- 


SHIP GOD.? 
Woburn, Mass. 


ESC 
INTRODUCTORY LINES FOR AN ALBUM, 


BY REV. D. J, MANDELL., 


O ! may this book a gentle mentor prove, 

To keep you mindful of. the friends you love ! 
And may it teach you that there's that below, 
Which lightens toil and chastens every woe. 


WHraArT is an Album? © Good !? the fair one cnes; 
* Your question fills me with a sad surprize ; 

Strange ! can you be as ignorant as this ? 

Not even know, sir, what an Album 1s? ? 


Stay ! lady, s8tay! Nay, do not from me shrink ; 
I'm not as ignorant as, perhaps, you think : 

I've often asked the question asked of you— 
Believe me, lady, what I say is true. 


Yes; oft I've asked, of him who vendeth books, 


I have inquired, and from his honest looks 
Knew that his heart and answer tallied well, 
* An Album, sir, is what I wish to sefll.? 


Her heartless answer orery. feeling 
« T keep an Album, s1ir, to teaze the 


I asked of her who curleth not her | 
Because Victoria doth no ringlets weak; 
Her answer tells from whence her actions aprind 
* An Album, sir, *s a fashionable thing !* 


I asked of Time ; he shook his locks of gray, 
And to a lumber-closet led the way ; p 
Said he, © Behold !? I did behold, and lo! 

A book, for gotten months and years ago / 


Thus, lady, have I 8een what Albums are ; 
A moral I might draw, but I forbear ; 


|| Yet gently list, while I point out to thee, 


What, in your hands, this Album ought to be. 


'Tis friendship's gift ; it should be prized as s8uch ! 
Its 8acred leaves let no defilement touch ! 


Tis friendship's sbrine ; imbued with truth and grace, 


On every page her tokens should find place. 


* A fashionable lady. 
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Seek from the hand of all whom you esteem, 
Some few, brief lines upon 8ome cheerful theme ; 
Preserve them here that they may meet thy eye, 
When those who wrote them are no longer nigh. 


For those who now are your companions dear, 
And those yon love, and those in friendship near, 
_ May dwell afar, when days and years have fled, 
Or pas from earth to rest among the dead. 


Then, in thy holier hours, when softened thought 
Appears some heavenly impulse to have caught, 
A double charm will recollection have, 

For friendship here will speak as from the grave. 


Thus shall this book a gentle mentor prove, 
To kee you mindful of the friends you love ; 
Thus will it teach you that there's that below, 
Which softens toil, and chastens every woe. 


3-0Y 
THE RUSTICATED STUDENT, 
BY MISS MARY ANN DODD. 
Original. 


LETTER 1, FRANK CLARE TO HARRY STUART. 


Friend Harry, —You 'know my unconquerable 
propensity for frolic is forever leading me into 
trouble, and how I was caught late at might, with 
two or three choice spirits, in a practical discus- 
ion of the merits of a Virginia ham, and a bottle 
of 8parkling champaigne—which latter 1s forbid- 
den us by a Mahometan law—and suspected of 
fastening tutor Pinney's door, 80 that he was too 
Jate to hear our morning recitation, with 8undry 
other misdemeanors ; then, as it was necessary 
gome one should be made an example of, the 
choice fell upon me—who ought to be thankful 
for being made in any way an example—and. I 
was 8ent to pass the remainder of the term in the 
country ; where, at first, I appeared * like a fish 
out of water,” or *a cat in a strange garret,” to 
make use of classical comparisons. 

Of the above facts you had some knowledge 
before ; but, as yet you do not know in what 
quartye my rusticity 18 located, or where I enjoy 
my *otium cum dignitate,* and without further 
preamble I will introduce you to my. place of 
abode. Perhaps you were not aware that I have 
a maternal unele in the pretty village of N : 
not fifty miles from old Yale and the garden city ; 
yet 8uch is the fact, and from his hospitable 
domici] I am now writing. Imagine to yourself 
a gpot of Arcadian beauty, with mount and vale 
and river bright ; with the blue sky and summer 
sun-light looking lovingly down upon its flowery 
walks, its pleasant dwellings, and heaven-pointing 


spire. Ascend with me this slight elevation, and | 
there, towards the rising 8un—embosomed in the| 


{ 


trees, with a wide lawn sloping gently to the 


road—stands mine uncle's dwelling. It is built | 


|[in a fashion uniting the American farm-hou 


and English cottage ; having all the comfortable 
apartments and conveniences of the former upon 
one floor, with an utter disregard to the space of 
ground which is covered in its construction, and 
all the:beauty of the latter, with its low roof, its 
snow-white walls and shady piazza, vine-wreath- 
ed and. blossoming. Here, then, was I made 
welcome by my.good uncle, who, with a perfect 
knowledge of my misdemeanors, treats me 80 
kindly that I am half a mind to begin a reforma- 
tion : but the place, however enchanting, I s8us- 
pect would lose something in my estimation were 
its worthy master the only occupant, for 
*'The garden was a wild, 

And man, the hermit, sighed, till woman 8miled.? 
But the presiding fairy, the genius loci, is my 
cousin Sophy, the veriest gipsy-in all yankee 
land, and like myself an only and ever indulged 
child. Housekeeper and mistress of. the man- 
s1on—for her mother sleeps with the dead—all 
things therein are performed according to her 
pleasure, and she 8ets down her pretty foot with 
an air of decision, and gives orders as irreyoca- 
ble as those of the Medes and Persians. Think, 
Harry, of the difference between this village 
maiden and the many idly lounging beauties of 
the city. . She rises with the lark, and her light 
steps brush the dew from her garden walks, 
where are all blossoms, from the sun-flower to 
the violet ; she sees that all is right in her houge- 
hold, she manufactures-'sundry delectable cakes 
and pastrys—which are no small items 1n a stu- 
dent's list of comforts, who is not always content 
with * the feast of reason and the.flow of goul,”— 
and, wall you believe it ? even irons my linen 
with her own hands, because she fears her maid 
will not suit my particularity ; yet none among 
our high bred belles can boast a lighter form, or 
prettier foot, or fairer hand, than mine uncle's 
gay-hearted little housewife.. Her happy voice 


[1s ever ringing in my ears, and her joyous eyes, 


unshadowed by aught save their own long 81]1ken 
lashes, are beaming on me-; how, then, can I go 
thence ? O get me bunighi6e here forever, © Hal, 
an* thou lovest me.” | 

But I must tell you I did not gain my cousin 
Sophy's good graces all at once, for I knew not 
what to make of her. If I followed her into the 
garden, she would fly back to the house like a 


8tartled bird ; if I attempted to talk what we call 
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| nonsense, she would answer, * yes, sir,” and *no, 
'sir,* with the gravity of a judge ; if I seated my- 
Self near her and touched her work, she would 
give it up, coolly asking if I wished to examine 
it, and, perhaps, move away or leave the room. 
I was one day contemplating, in no very pleasant 
mood, the stocking-darning damsel—as she sat 
plying the needle with the sweet-briar peeping in 
at the open window, as if to spy out and commend 
her maidenly diligence—when, after a long in- 
terval of silence, she lifted her eyes with a glance 
half playful, half provoked, and exclaimed, © The 
truth will out, Mr. cousin Frank, and T must say 
I think you are excessively disagreeable.* *fI 
am glad you have unburdened your mind, Miss 
Sophy, and thank you for making me your father 
confessor, as I am the party most concerned in 
the matter; but wherein have I offended ? and 
how can I make reparation ?* * Why, in all 
your s8ayings and doings, to be sure ; but if you 
wish to reform T will give you some negative 
laws whereby to rule your conduct, and, recol- 
lect, my laws, negative or positive, are generally 
obeyed. You are not, then, to follow me round 
like my shadow, or talk to me as if I were a fool, 
or meddle with my work, or move 80 near that I 
cannot have room to draw my thread and needle 
through, or sit gazing at me as though I were a 
looking-glass in which you s8aw pictured your 
most exquisite self, We will now 8uspend hos- 
tilities, and there shall be a truce between me 
and thee for the space of two days, at the end of 
which it shall be decided whether we are friends 
or enemies for the ſuture.” 
lesson, and you will readily believe when I found 
what metal she was made of, I gave her no occa- 
Sion for a second. We now live together quite 
peaceably, and I find her more reasonable than 1 
8upposed any of the 8ex could be ; indeed she 
has raised them wonderfully in my opinion ; but 
dinner waits, and T think I have already extended 
this epistle to a convenient length ; so adieu for 
the present, my dear chum, and I shall expect a 
© 8plendidissimo regalo * of letters from yourself, 


and others, shortly. Yours, &c. 
FRANK OLARE. 


LETTER 1I, FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Dear Har, —Many thanks for your early re- 
ply to my epistle, and the graphic and amusing 
description which it contained of matters and 
things at college; also for the kind consideration 


— 


Thus ended the first | 
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which induced you 80 gravely to caution me 
against my cousin Sophy's charms, who, you as- 
sert—with an. utter disregard to truth -and my 
reputation for constancy—1s likely to become my 
ninety-ninth flame, and if you have not erred in 
your estimate by a forgetfulness of arithmetical 
rules, I may s00n make it a round number as 
you will learn presently. But, alas! your warn- 
ings are nullified, for the lady. Sophy is engaged. 
The very day I despatched my letter we were 
reading Rienzi together, when a little hand- 
maiden came running into the room, with eyes 
wide open and a most portentous smirk upon her 
countenance, to announce that Mr. Edmund had 
come home, and would call directly. A joyous 


{light flashed from my cousin's eyes, and a 8uspi- 


cious blush crimsoned her cheek, as she replied, 
with some confusion, to my alarmed and inquir- 
ing look, * Mr. Harley is a particular friend who 
has been absent awhile,* and immediately left the 
room. [I believe she met him at the door, for in 
the course of a half hour she returned introducing 
the gentleman. My cogitations in the interim 
were somewhat disagreeable, and I came to the 
conclusion that I should hate this Harley with 
my whole heart ; but all have their good quali- 
ties—ergo the doctrine of total depravity cannot 
be true—your humble servant among the rest, 
whose heart is one that cannot hate, and with my 
usual haste I conceived a great and sudden liking 
for him, which has not diminished upon more in- 
timate acquaintance, for he 1s truly a noble fel- 
low, and worthy to be my cousin's chosen' one. 
All things are settled and the wedding 800n to 
take place. | 
After this denouement I was, for some time, 
halting between two opinions, whether to shoot 
or drown myself; but as I could not decide 
which would be most agreeable, or compose my 
epitaph farther than © hic jacet,* and, furthermore, 
as I am not of a very lachrymose disposition, but 
more given to smiles than sighs, I concluded to 
live awhile longer for the charitable purpose of 
 tormenting the favored 8wain to the best of my 
ability, and making the agreeable to Marion 
Scott, the Squire's daughter; who did not like 
me at first, as I learned from Sophy, because I 
am 80 cttyfied ; but the ice is thawing gradually. 
She is certainly an exquisite creature, and I send 
you a rhyming rhapsody upon her perfections. 
Like the brow of night, is her ebon hair, 


And her eyes like”the stars which sparkle there. 
Her cheek is the hue which the buds disclose, 


_— 


| 


And her breath the Persian's otto of rose. 


The Rusticated Student. 


The $ound of her'yoice is music's own— 

It touches the heart like a rich harp's tone. 
Her $tep is 80 light .o'er the violet's bed, 
That it lifts itself from her fairy tread. 


See her airy form as She threads the dance, 

How all eyes are watching her sunny glance ! 
Now her long fringed lids veil those orbs 80 bright, 
And anon they flash with a meteor light. 


All tender and true as a gentle dove, 

Yet she tosses her curls and ldughs at love, 
Like a radiant star in the distant blue 
Heeding no homage, however true. 


There you have it, Hal, for * murder will out,” 
and it is the only crime I have perpetrated during 
my rustication, 80 help me Apollo and the muses. 
I have worried Harley to my heart's content, 
and I verily believe the poor fellow wishes me 
in Tartarus. Sophy seems to have entered into 
the league against him, for she has a rare spicing 
of mischief in her composition, but is 80. playful 
withal, one cannot get offended. A circumstance 
' has just occurred, the end of which I know not 
yet. 1 was helping my cousin tie up some flow- 
ers in, the garden, when I spoke of a careless 
habit which she sometimes indulges of wearing 
her shoe-heels turned down, and called her slip- 
shod Sophy. - She was somewhat offended, in 
token of which, raising her pretty foot she tossed 
the slipper into a thorn bush. 
cue it from its ©* durance vile,” 


and  gallantly 


knelt to restore it to its proper place ; and, 
making some. silly s8peech—as is my wont—in 
- honor of the occasion, was just rising from my 
lowly position, when who should appear at the 
gate but the devoted Edmund with this act of the 


drama full before his eyes. 
I was, for the first time in my life, impressed 
with a realizing sense of what the yankees call 
sheepishness, and, to borrow another expressive 
word from their vocabulary, 8neaked off to my 
room, hardly daring to look. in his face as 1 
passed, expecting to hear and. see nothing less 
than thunder and lightning. But I escaped un- 
8cathed, and have spent the remainder of the 
afternoon inditing this communication : you 8hall 
hear the result in my next. 
will, immediately on the receipt of this, take a 


"graceful goose-quill and write me a lengthy let- 
ter. Yours, as ever. FRANK. 


LETTER 11I. FROM THE SAME .TO THE SAME. 


My DEAR, cHUM,—My silence has been long 
but not inexcusable, and you shall have a con- 


[ 


I must confess that + 


Now I expect: you | 


I hastened to res- || 


18 now touched for the first time : 
Seek to win the love. of Marion Scott though 


beyond the grave. 


| of the sceptic ; 


before her sweet eloquence, for she reasons from _ 
cause to effect, and from proposition to conclu= 


tinued history commencing where my last ended. - 
Of course I cannot describe the scene in the gar- | 
den after my own demise, but it ended as lover's | 
quarrels generally do, in a perfect reconciliation. | 
The league offensive is dissolved, and we have 


become a trio of true friends, matyally seeking 
to 'improve ourselves and each other, in those 
things which contribute to happiness and peace. 
I avoid the presence of the gentle Marion for it 
is dangerous. I have been a foolish boy dear 


| Harry, admiring one flower till I saw another 


different, though not more beautiful, buf my heart 
yet I will not 


Heaven knows I would prize it more than aught 


1|else on earth ; but she must not, in her lovely 


and light-hearted girlhood, become attached to 
one over whose head years must pass—years of 
study and toil—ere he can make an ark of re- 


pose and call it home—where sball be gathered 


together the fond hopes which have sustained 
him through all—where the -8weet domestic at- 
fections shall centre, and the dreams of youth 
be realized. Though my remaining 'parent 


keeps up a fashionable appearance, and I am his © 


only child, yet a lavish profusion in my southern 


home is fast wasting the little that remains of 


what once was wealth, and the habits of extrava- 
gance-in which I have been brought up will be my 
only inheritance. Thus divested of the adventi- 
tious aid which I had till lately been led to expect, 
I am to win my own way in the world and earn an 
independence ; - and who cannot do this in our 
happy and republican country, with an education 
such as I haye an opportunity given; me of 8e- 
curing ? 
this till now, lightly prized advantage, but my 
motto shall be * labor omnia vincit,* and I will 
be diligent in future for I know that I can be 80. 
How much I am indebted to my s8weet cousin for 
the gradual change which is coming over me I 
can hardly find words to express. She has 
strengthened my good resolutions, and taught me 
a hope, better, far better than any that earth can 
give, even the hope of happiness and immortality 
I had thought but little upon 
this most serious and interesting of all subjects, 
and my mind was troubled with the dark doubts 
but they have vanished in light 


Si0n, with the skill of a logician and the tact and 
tenderness of a woman. Her deity is Love, and 


I have been thoughtlessly negligent of - 
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her creed to love Him because he first loved us. 
£ She studies the Bible and explains its harmony 
with the language of nature, she goes forth in 
he ﬆtill evening—seeming, herself, under * the 
sweet influences of the Pleiades *—to trace out 
the constellations and call the stars by name ; she 


discourses of their association with the wild tales |! 
of old—of the fabled lyre of Orpheus, whose ce- | 


lestial music and daring love are thus immortal- 
ized; of the strength of Orion, the matchless 
beauty of Casslopeia, which caused the misfor- 
tune of her tenderly loved daughter, the chained 
Andromeda—and then of the mighty power which 
upholds those countless worlds wheeling in un- 
bounded space, and yet marks out the path of 
the little rivulet at our feet, 
*'To the sleeping woods all night 

Singing a quiet tune.” 

Thus has my time passed PET the im- 
proving society of Edmund Harley and Sophy 
Lee, who were last night made one by those ties 
which death only can sever. There was a large 
and gay wedding ; the bridegroom looked like 
an Apollo, — 

; * His dark eye flashing gloriously, 

And his hp wreathed with a smile*— 

and the bride interestingly beautiful, as brides 
always do. Marion Scott, the bride's maid, was 
lovely as usual, and your humble servant, the 
groom's man, point-device in his accoutrements. 
Thus you have the winding up of this interesting 
episode in the life of your friend, whose thoughts 
will ever recur with pleasure to the quiet village 
of N , Its dear inhabitants, and the happy 
days of his rustication. 

I shall return to college next week, till then, 
adieu, Yours truly, FRANK CLARE. 
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TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 
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Original. 


My pen 1s on the snow-white page, 
And then thy form appears ; 
A vision of a gentle girl 
In her unshadowed years. 
No care has touched her blooming cheek 
_ To bid the roses fly, 
And s8orrow has not dimmed the light 
Within her joyous eye. 


Fond hopes around her sunny path 
Their rainbow colors fling, ' 
And fancy s8eeks for pictures bright 
Before her sight to bring. 
VOL, VII, 9 


To a Young Friend.— The Poetry of Flowers. 
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She thinks not how the coming years 
Can bid her features wear 

A weary and a troubled look, 
Or leave a furrow there. 


"Though time shall bid the eye grow dull, 
And bloom the cheek forsake, 

O may he never from the mind 
Its truth and pureness take! 

Those rainbow hopes must pass away, 
And fancy's dreams depart ; 

But an unfading light remains, 
To bless the pure in heart. 

Hartford, Ct. 


THE POETRY OF FLOWERS, 
Original, 


The 

corn, and things of that nature, I look upon as the BOUN- 

TIEs of FTOTTEIACEY flowers TI look upon as his $MILES.” 
WILBERFORCE. 


.* Do you know that I am very fond of flowers ? 


Tarr poetry of flowers! what a theme for the 
warm fancy, and the rich, flowing language of 
the poetic mind. A poet not love flowers ! 
Imposstble. Take them from his s1ght, memory 
and fancy, and a thousand images and emblems 
of beauty, innocence, grace and gladness, would 
pass away, and his 8ong be like the brown and 
dreary field ere spring hath dropped from her 
hand a single jewel to deck the mead. *We 
compare young lips to the rose, and the white 
brow to the radiant lily ; the winning eye gath- 
ers its glow from the violet, and the sweet yoice 
is like a breeze kissing its way through the flow- 
ers. We hang delicate blossoms on the silken 
ringlets of the young bride; we place them 
around the marble of the dead in the narrow cof- 
fin, and they become 8ymbols of our affections, 
pleasures remembered and hopes faded, wishes 
flown, and scenes cherished the more that they 
can never return. Still we look to the far-off 
gpring in other valleys, to the eternal summer 
beyond the grave, when the flowers which have 
faded shall again bloom in starry fields, where 
no rude winter can intrude. They come upon 
us in $pring like the recollections of a dreain 
which hovered above us in sleep, peopled with 
shadowy beauties, and purple delights, fancy 
broidered.” 

A nice perception of the beautiful in nature 
and mind clothes flowers with a rich and living 
poetry—a language too pure for the gross ear 
and corrupt heart, but which breathes the loſtiest 
truths when the ear of the christian is bent down 
to its whisperings. It bears us back to primeval 
innocence, when all things bore the smile of the 
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Deity, and the open eye of the heart could see it 
—ere guilt had clouded the spiritual vision, and 
mingled darkness with light, Then were flow- 
ers the day-stars of earth ; in their brightness 
and beauty man read the teachings of heaven's 
tenderness and care, and loyed them dearer than 
*the poetry of heaven? in the illumined page 
spread out on high at night ; for while the glit- 
tering host aboye mocked him with unapproach- 
able splendor, he could place in his bosom, near 
to his heart, these angels of loveliness. But 
flowers have never- sinned, and they are as beau- 
tiful and eloquent as in the morning hour of their 
creation ; it is man's blindness and deafness that 
makes him deem them less lovely. and as silent. 
How 800n does the innocence of childhood find 
sympathy with flowers ! the enamored eye, the 
merry shout, and the eager grasp with which the 
child welcomes them, would almost bid us be- 
lieve that the infant spirit came from heaven, and 
was glad to find amid this world of guilt some- 
thing pure and holy, and in the flower. found a 
sister of the tribe «that beautified its celestial 
home. Are there not flowers in heaven ? In- 
deed, when we think of heaven as a place, does 
the mind picture to itself a thronged city, or a 
dreary waste, or the gorgeous hall ? but does it 
not blend an its thoughts with the bloom and 
melody of grove and bower, garden and field, 
and thus portray to its eye a paradise ? In the 
dreamy hour of thought, when I have sat upon a 
hill in the flowery month of June, and contrasted 
the glowing beauty of the scene spread out be- 
fore me, as my eyes rested on 


*'The bright mosaics, that with storied beauty 
The floor of nature's temple tessellate,? 


with the desolation of a few months past, it has 
seemed as if gome angel of the heavenly home 


had looked in pity on our earth—had culled from || 


its own bower a rich abundance, and sailing on 
the wings of love had scattered the gems to glad- 
den our sight. Blessed be the angel of flowers ! 
What is more poetical than flowers? In 
whose mind are they not associated with pure 
and tender sentiments—devout and holy feel- 
"ings? To whom do they not s8mile? To whom 
are they voiceless? And who doth ask, what is 


the use of flowers ? Look on the little 8now-drop, 


© herald of the Spring, 
In storm or sunshine born ;* 


how dear is its loveliness ; though its simple 
robes of green and white give it no gorgeous or 
dazzling beauty, yet it is 80 as8ociated with the 
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return of spring—the coming of thoge 


hill-top, or by the running stream, fearing not 


and benumbing grasp. O, it is s8weet to greet 
the fairy 8now-drop, lying beneath the white 
mantle of old winter, to speak of - hope when the 
aged die! As I have geen the snowy coverlet 
withdrawn and the first-born of spring revealed, 


as she takes from her cradled infant the covering, 
and views the image of innocence and love, 80 
pure, 80 happy, in its quiet sleep ; and who, at 
such a 8ight, would not bow down and ask of 
heaven for holiness, that he might feel the fresh- 
ening spring of a new and better life ! 

The snow-drop speaks of hope and energy. 
In the dreary winter how desponding were many 
influences around us ; yet there was joy in the 
hope of the coming spring, and delight cheered 
the heart as we looked forward. . And here.is the 
little snow-drop to bid us hope till ; telling us, 
that as 8ecret fingers wrought its vest beneath 
the snow unseen, 80 there are at work for us, 
unknown and near, the energies of a gracious 
power, working out for us much good. And 
now we 8ee in the outward world, some of the 
beauty and bounty heralded by the little 8now- 
drop, and the memory of that dear flower bids us 
st1]l hope. 

The 8now-drop speaks of vanished and yanish- 
ing friends. Where are those who looked with 
us on the sister flowers of the departed year, and 
who greet not now 8miling the meek snow-drop ! 
Frail as the flower we view, they faded and died, 
and again, like the flower we view, others are 
fast passing away. Short is their 8tay in our 
presence ; let us value the more their company, 
and guard them well from blight and gloom. 
When they vanish we will hope to meet them in 
the chme where no snow-drop will be needed to 
bid us hope for joy, and where spring never 
fades. 

With a rapid step we might run through gar- 
den, field, and forest—around the sparkling foun- 
tain and by the free stream—where nature alone 
reigns and where art hath not wrought beauty, 
and gather the leaves and lines of the poetry of 
earth, till we were borne: down with the weight 


thoughts, and we feel that if © the world is full of 


poetry,” the purest and happiest dwells with the 


& Tie 


hours of brightness when we can linger on the | 


the coming of the ice-king with his chilling breath | 


I have thought of the young mother's gladness 


of culled flowers, and yet there would be none _. 
unfruitful in 8uggesting beautiſul sentiments or ' 


«Thou never wilt behold them, but if thou would'st 
_ know 

The houses in which, (when they wander below,) 

The angels are fondest of passing their hours, 

P'lI tell thee, fair lady ; they dwell in the flowers ! 

And greatly the flowers, as they open, rejoice 

That they are the home of the angel's choice ;— 

But, O ! when to heaven the angel ascends, 

The flower falls asunder—the stalk sadly bends ! 

If thou, my dear lady, in truth art inclined 

The s8pirits of heaven beside thee to find, 

Make nature thy 8tudy, companion and lover, 

And, trust me, the angels around thee will hover.” 


Melancholy is an element of the most moying 
poetry, and this element we have in the poetry 
of flowers. It springs from the thought of how 
frail 1s the most gorgeous, how brief is the beauty 
of the richest, and how 800n they are all rifled of 
their 8weetness and grace, and perish. * There 
is one circumstance connected with the rose, 
which renders it a more true and striking em- 


i bears @ thorn, While its odorous breath is 
floating on the 8ummer gale, and its blushing 
cheek, half -hid among the sheltering leaves, 
'8eem to woo-and yet shrink from the beholder's 
gaze, touch but with adventurous hand the gar- 
den queen, and you are pierced with her pro- 
tecting thorns ; would you pluck the rose and 
weave it into a garland for the brow you love 
best, that brow will be wounded ; or place the 
8weet blossom in your bosom, the thorn will be 
there. This real or identical mingling of pain 
and gorrow with the exquisite beauty of the rose, 
affords a never ending theme to those who are 
best acquainted with the inevitable blending of 
clouds and sunshine, hope and fear, weal and 
wo, in this, our earthly tabernacle.* But this 
melancholy is of an elevated character, liſting 
the soul from the perishing glories of earth—the 
shadows that eyer float over our world, and fix- 
ing the mind upon the -unfading beauties and un- 
dying light of the better land. | 

I cannot close this. hasty and imperfect article 
better than by annexing the following beautiful 
poem, by one who knows much of the poetry of 
flowers, and how to make them teach man to 


Strengthen his trust and confidence in his Ma- 
Ker !— 


c 
THE WHITE FLOWER IN THE STAGE COACH. 


She did not know, when 8he gave thee me, 

How 8weet a comforter thou would'st be 

To her pensive friend, in the secret need 

Which the traveler feels from the tramp of steed, 
The wavering coach, and a lonely hour 

In a 8tranger group, my fair white flower ! 


flowers. How sweetly has the poet sang of the | 


blem of earthly pleasure than any other flower — 
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When the rumbling sound of the wheels was heard, 
And made me hasten the parting word, 

She plucked thee up from thy native place, 

While the soul looked full from her speaking face ; 
And all she felt at the long farewell, 

She left for her tender flower to tell. 


Thou beautiful thing ! *twas a holy thought, 
To give me a work which my Maker wrought ; 
So pure and perfect, to 80othe the mind 

In the rattling cage as I sit confined, _. 

While 1t rolls along in the beaten track, 

And my form goes on, but my heart goes back. 


PII cast my mantle *twixt thee and harm, 
From a neighborly skirt, a hostile arm, 

Or a cape astray, whose fall or brush 

Thy delicate head might wound or crush ; 
And then my 8mall but eloquent friend, 
We'll 8weetly commune to my journey's end. 


For Hz will carry me safely there, 

Who made thy slenderest root his care !— 

He formed the eye that delights to see, 

And the soul that loves to contemplate thee, 

We both are the works of his wondrous power ; 

In silence we'll praise him my 8weet white flower. 
Haverhill, Mass. ED. 
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OBITUARY, 


REV, WW. C. HANSCOM. 
Original. 

IT is hard to part with those we love when death 
calls them away. In such trials we need conso- 
lation *not as the world giveth,” but that which 
the gospel imparts. We feel this especially in 
reference to the death of the young, and bright, 
and fair of earth—those interesting and lovely 
Spirits that make their appearance among us to 
win our esteem, confidence and affection, and 
then suddenly depart to be 8een no more. How 
we feel when we look around and behold they 
are gone ! with all the freshness of their lan- 
guage, and the impressive eloquence. of their 
forms and movements—to hear no voice, to see 
no form, but to realize the thrilling truth that - 
they have left us, and that if we call upon them 
© they answer not again.* If ever the mind ſeels 
its own mysterious connection with beings un- 


seen and spiritual, it 1s then. | 

These reflections are 8uggested by a duty - 
which we are called upon to perform. It is to 
notice the death of Rev. WiLptam CUTTER 


| Hanscom, pastor of the Universalist society in 


Waltham, Mass. He died at Cambridgeport, 
May 23, in the 23rd year of his age. Although 
this event had been anticipated, the tidings will 
carry sorrow to many hearts—not sorrow that 
the dear friend is released from his sufferings 


_ and a beloyed brother, is to be seen by us no more 


that he was born in Elliot, Me., July 4, 1815. 


"Soon after his appearance as a public preacher, 


801 + "Hs ; one whom we loved in life, whose 
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and is free, but that a deyoted minister of Christ, 


in this existence. Intending not to give an extend- 
ed biographical notice, we would merely remark 


His theological studies were commenced with 
Rev. T. F. King, who was, at the time, pastor 
of the Universalist society in Portsmouth, N. H. 


he was settled as pastor of the Universalist 80- 
ciety at Lamprey River, New Market, N. H., 
where, for three years, he performed to accept- 
ance and profit, the duties of a christian minister. 
In the fall of 1837, he removed to Waltham, 
Mass., but was soon obliged to suspend his duties 
as pastor here. His health gradually failing him 
he came to Cambridgeport, where he remained 
till the closing earthly scene. 
Feeble in body, and having within him the ev- 
1dence of a consumptive constitution, he came 
forth to engage in the duties of a christian s0ldier. 
He armed himself, we believe, with the armor of 
heayen, entered the service and faithfully per- 
formed his duty. Too confident and strong in 
gpirit, he often forgot the frail tenement which 
he inhabited, and labored too intensely. 'They 
who, through ignorance, are led to ask why a 
preacher of God's impartial grace should be anx- 
us to propagate this doctrine, might have heard 
the reasons why from the tongue, and beheld 
them demonstrated in the life, of our brother. 
He was one of those who could not endure that 
his fellow men should believe in doctrines dis- 
honorable to the character of God. Conse- 
quently, he could hold no parley with what be 
deemed religious error. His expositions of her 
sophistries were plain, pungent, powerful, He 
dealt m no honied terms with the doctrines of 
darkness—but delighted to dwell on the elevating 
themes of gospel love and salvation ; his words 
were the utterance of that eloquence which comes 
up from the fires of the soul, and warms and hal- 
lows all around it. 
The reader will pardon us if our notice of the 
deceased seems too laudatory, He was our bo- 


Hast breath we witnessed, whose memory we shall 
Wer fondly cherish, bad whose virtues we pray 
God we may be ables to unnitate. We can 
safely 8ay he was loved by all who knew him— 
and we cannot but mourn, as we write, that he 
has no more interchange of thought with us this 


We would not exaggerate, however, nor deal in 
terms of senseless panegyric. Reasons enough. 
have been given us for stating that no young ! 
preacher in the denomination to which he be-' 
longed, promised greater usefulness than the la- 
mented subject of these remarks. Many better 
judges than ourselves who have listened with in- 
terest to his proclamation of the glad tidings, will 
agree to this. | 

Now that we are sorrowing, the most of us, 
that © we shall see his face no more,? it 1s not im- 
proper that we note those examples in him worthy | 
of imitation in others. This is the way in which 
the dead may benefit the living. We say not 
that he had no faults; such a statement would 
be weakness : but let these faults rest, as they 
never lessened his character as a friend and 
christian. We speak of his virtues, 'The first 
of these was his untiring devotion to the gospel. 
He was wholly given up to the work. 'To this 
his christian friends can all bear testimony. He, 
loved zeal, spiritual, fervor, and devotion. His 
germon on zeal, once published in the ©Trumpet,' 
is a fair index of his heart ; a sermon which has 
been much read and much admired. He could 
not endure to be reposing on his post. Dull and 
indolent preachers might have learned a profit- 
able lesson from him. He loved to preach ; and 
we have no doubt that, could his choice have 
been made, either to give up preaching entirely 
and regain his health, or to preach and go down 
to. the grave, he would have chosen the latter. 
The true apostolic spirit was in him—<such as led 
Paul to say, * Neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I might finish my course with joy, 


and the ministry which I have. received of the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the' gospel of the grace of 
God.* Not only in, but out of the pulpit, he was 
the faithful minister. He loved to talk of gospel 
truth and loye ; to reason with thoge who knew 
not the riches of the kingdom of God ; to comfort 
mourners, and encourage believers in the way of 
life and salyation, May a portion of his zeal be 
imparted to many who stand as teachers in the 
sanctuary of truth, We can imbibe it. * He, 
being dead, yet speaketh.” 

The s8ocial character of our brother was ex- 
cellent. No one of his age ever made more or 
better friends in 80 short a period of time as that 
during his ministry. Wherever he went an in- 
terest was awakened in his favor, In many a 
dear family circle his name will be pronounced 


81de *the realm where angels have their birth.” 


with affectionate remembrance, long after his. 


- earthly frame shall have mingled with its kin- 
| dred dust. O, the worth of a good name! <*It 
"is better than precious ointment.” ©'The memory 
of the just is blessed.” 

His perseverance is worthy of record. He 
was self-taught. No great means with which to 
acquire an education were before him ; with a 
feeble constitution, and with other impediments 
in 'his way, he labored incessantly for the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, and that knowledge 
came to him. He drank deeply at her ever- 
lasting fountains ; for he was one of nature's in- 
spired children, who saw the greatness, wisdom, 
and loye of God in everything. There is no 
binding down such a spirit to earth. Its faith 
alone can remove mountains. Although outward 
circumstances seem against it, these circumstan- 
ces are made subservient to its interests, and the 
language of the apostle is truly adopted, © When 
I am weak, then am I strong ; * this will apply 
to him of whom we now speak. He believed 
that in the strength of heaven he could do all 
things ; and he was right. Let us not forget his 
example. 

Such were some of the traits in the character 
| of Hanscom. More might be named, but let 

these be remembered. We allude, in closing, 
to the final departure ; he died as the christian 
should die, with calm confidence in God. His 
7 painful sickness was borne with resignation ; he 
talked of his dissolution as one would talk of 

taking 8weet sleep, to be awakened by loved 
| ones to the enjoyment of renewed happiness and 
| bliss. He joyfully committed his spirit to- his 
| great Father, and in the faith that Jesus * gave 
himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due 
F time,” took his departure. Never shall we forget 
| the scene. It was bright noon-day ; ' we were 
| alone with him, and had never witnessed the 
death of a single child of mortality ; the struggle 
was but for an instant, and soſtly as the breath 
| of that noon-day his spirit went forth to its peace 
| and joy on high. Ever memorable, sacred mo- 
. ment! We can only add, 


© "Tis 8weet to believe of the absent we love, 
If we miss them below we shall meet them above.” 


Malden, Mass. 9,07 6 
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CHARACTER OF JUDAS, 
Original. 


IT is frequently the case, that when an iniquitous 
deed has been committed, the individual more im- 
mediately concerned in its accomplishment, re- 
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Character of Judas. | a 


ceives the whole weight of the blame ; and, /al- 


of others, yet he is loaded with nearly all the op- 
probrium. In no case has this error in human 
judgment been more fully exemplified than in that 
of Judas Iscariot, the betrayer of our Lord. 'The 
charge of deep-rocted malignity, cold-blooded 
treachery, and every evil passion which disgraces 
human nature, has been unsparingly urged against 
the unhappy being who betrayed the Son of man 
with a kiss, In Catholic countries, an effigy of 
Judas is frequently hung up by the neck in some 
conspicuous place, and pelted with missiles of 
every description. 'These outward demonstra- 
tions of regspect for the Savior, and of detestation 
for his enemies, cost but little mental exertion, 
and denying of the selfish appetites of man. Per- 
haps there are many who, from education and 
example, join in these outbreakings of imnpetuous 
zeal, who would not take the trouble to eradicate 
one evil feeling from their hearts—crucity one 
favorite sin—or cultivate a single kind affection. 
I believe that a slight examination of the char- 
acter of Judas may be profitable. In the mean 


ences and comparisons as the thread of our 8pec- 
ulations will be calculated to awaken. 


It often 80 happens that one favorite vice will 
cling to an individual, who, in other respects, is 
not particularly blameworthy. We sometimes 
ee a person who is repulsive in his manners, and 


gentle spirits. 
in all his dealings, charitable to the poor, an 
ready to assist his neighbor when ackness an 
disasters invade his dwelling. I am inclined t 
believe that Judas had one ruling vice—one þ 
Setting sin, to which he was constrained to sacr}- 
fice much that was good. In that unhappy man, 
we 8ee a solemn warning—his treachery to his 
Divine Master illustrates the powerful influen; 

which one reigning vice may exercise over the 

soul. That vice was avarice. 
god of his idolatry. We have no reason to Ny 
clude that Judas was particularly malignant/ or 
cruel ; but that he was avaricious, we have gev- 
eral arcell in the gospel. He was one of |the 
twelve, who, with their Master, formed a 
community among themselves—defraying 
expenses out of a common fund. Judas 
not, like John, to F T0 upon the breast of his 


though he may have been but a tool in the hands | 


time, I leave it to the reader to make such infer- 


whose blunt and coarse observations give pain to / 
Yet this very man may be honest| 


Money was the | 
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- ger and exponure: Judas had other {v6 in 
view. The concerns of a better world, the all- 
important missjon of Jesus, the doubts, the hopes, 
the fears which agitated the minds of the other 
 apostles, were to him considerations of a second- 
ary nature. He was probably a poor and igno- 
rant man, and he saw, in joining the famuly of Je- 
sbs, a favorable opportunity for adyancing his 
own worldly concerns, We may see of how 
much estimation temporal wealth was in the eyes 
of Jesus and his followers, when such an one as 
Judas held the responsble office of treasurer to 
their little band. Judas, no doubt, considered it 
a post of honor ; and in the eyes of the world, it 
was probably regarded 80. But the other disci1- 
ples were content that he should enjoy all the 
8atisfaction he could derive from the possession 
of money. In this instance, the 'benevolence of 
the Savior is manifested. He was: willing that 
Judas should reap all the pleasure he could from 


the only source that eould give him any happi- | 


ness. Providence very often confers wealth on 
thoge who are incapable of the higher enjoyments 
of rational and immortal beings. Having secur- 
ed the bag in which the money was kept, Judas 
was satisfied, and doubtless his eyes sparkled 
with rapture at every fresh accession to the fund. 
'The indifference to worldly prosperity manifested 
\ by Jesus and the eleyen, gave Judas many op- 
portunities for appropriating a portion of the funds 
to his individual benefit. Had his companions 
been © wise and prudent,” and close attenders to 
their own interests, they would no doubt have dis- 
possessed him of the treasures which he carried— 
but notwithstanding we are informed that he was 
a thief, we find that he continued to act as treas- 
urer to the end. When the woman broke the 
box of. ,precious ointment, and made an offering 
of it, : for the veneration she bore the Savior, Ju- 
das immediately found fault with her extravagance. 
His avaricious and calculating dispogition 8ug- 
£ eated to him that the gift might have been 'be- 
.stowedin another way, and a profitable speculation 
Have been transacted, and three hundred pence 
uged by its sale, which would have been placed 


_ Uni ler his charge. A 8udden fit of benevolence, | 


_ thenefore, seized him, and he suggested that the 
article might have NE turned into. money for 
benefit of the poor. It was probably at this 
ent, that Judas was marked out by the chief 


Character of Job —n Extract. 


pricsts and lawyers, for their own nefarious pur- 
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poses. They discovered that he was a worldly 
minded person—to whom gold and silver was thi 
gupreme good. They, therefore, tampered with 
this ignorant and avaricious man—imposed upon 
his simplicity, and particularly addressed them- 
elves to his love of money. That one predomi- 
nant passion was the cause of his crime. It is 
more than probable that the wish to harm his kind 
and beneyolent Master, would never have found 
a place in his heart, but for the persuasions of 
the influential rulers of the Jews, aided by a hope 
of benefiting himself greatly, in a pecuniary way. 
We must also make much allowance for the pow- 
er which the professed sanctity of the priests was 
calculated to exercise over such a humble indi- 
vidual as the betrayer. But these abominable_ 
and dastardly seducers were careful not to reveal 
their murderous intentions to the s1mple man. 
They bargained with him to deliver Jegus 
into their hands; and probably pledged them- 
selves that he should not come to harm. When, 
therefore, the Son of Man was delivered up to his 
enemies, Judas followed after to see what would 
befall him. Although he had received the twen- 
ty pieces of s1lver, his interest in the Savior was 
not eradicated ; and when, at length, he perceiy- 
ed the extent of the mischief which befell his 
Lord, he was wrought up to desperation. Even-_ 
his avarice, that most tenacious vice, was forced 
to yield to his grief and despair, He hurried to 


| his cruel and remorseless employers, upbraided 


them with their treachery, and hurled the wages 
of his crime indignantly at their feet. 'Then, like 
a Roman 8lave voluntarily perishing with his 
master, he went forth and committed 8uicide— 
refusing to 8urvive his Lord. Let us, therefore, 
pare a little of our reproach upon the misguided 
J udas, and bestow it upon the plotting and insidi- 
ous Feribes and pharisees, who were the real 
cruminals. 
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Turx great parade, the useless show, the tiff for- 
malities, and the wasteful expense, of many par- 
ties, should be classed under the head of intem- 
perance in 8ocial intercourse. When christian 
sImplicity is restored to 8ocial life—when the af- 
fectionate and cordial welcome shall be prized 
more than the splendid entertainment, then will 
familiar intercourse be more productive of good 


to gociety—then will the true social feeling be 


wider and broader felt 'in the NE , and 


neighbors will be friends. 


NOTICES. 


 SxveEnTH VoLUME. The commencement of a new 
- volume is with us a peculiar season of hope and fear ; 
- hope, that we shall be sustained and encouraged by a 
generous patronage ; and fear, lest our friends shall 
not attach due importance to their individual aid. We 
need every one of our paying subscribers—we cannot 
lose one and not feel the folk ; and, as many are com- 
pelled by adverse fortune and unprosperous times to 
relinquish their 8ubscriptions, the exertions of those 
who wish well to us are the more needed. Some, yea, 
many, can easlly obtain one subscriber, but they do not 
like to 8end to us without they can get more—they are 
apt to regard it as small business to send merely one 
new patron; but for our own part we wish there was 
a good deal of such s8mall business done ; and-if every 
one of our 8ubscnibers would make the attempt to 
s8end even one, if no more, how 800n should we have 
a. large increase. We are aware that the 8ituation of 
ny 18 such that to obtain one 8ubscriber 1s a difficult 
k, and we have been as thankful to a friend, 8ome- 
times, who sent but one subscriber, as we were for 
many names from another friend, knowing that equal 
" ,exertion had been made in both cases. 

We hope that our desire for a more extensive circu- 
lation of our work is not merely for pecuniary benefit ; 
we.think we are conscious of the blending of a loftier 
feeling with this desire, even the anxious wish to have 
wider gpread the beneficent principles of our faith, 

that those who are now in darkness, regarding the 

doctrine of the great salvation as licentious in tenden- 

cy, may know, and understand, and feel the powerful 

persuasives we have to cultivate a rational, elevated, 

and fervid piety. We know, and blessed be the God 

of truth for the knowledge ! that many have derived 
| their first favorable impressions towards Universalism 
| from a perusal of our work ; we know that many have 
found their objections against the faith, as being not 
of a devotional tendency, removed ; and that many 
once bitter in opposing the glonous truth, have had 
their hearts softened by the moving eloquence of some 
of our. correspondents, and have had a pious fervor 
| kindled in them by the teachings of illimitable re- 
] deeming love. We. hope that our work will have yet 
: greater s8uccess, and, by the blessing of Heaven, be 
| promotive of much spiritual good. 

Leaning on the great truth that Universalism must 
triumph—good be exalted universally over evil—we 
Still hope. We shall not look in vain for the help of 
our friends. We shall not trust in the generosity of 
woman without a reward. They will be for us, and 
strive to make our work a welcome visitor in the hab- 
itations of their friends, as it is in their own homes. 
We wish we had an opportunity to make an oral speech, 
to all our female patrons as one audience ; we know 
what our text would be—* Sur HATH DONE WHAT 
SHE COULD,” Mark xiv. 8. But as we cannot thus 
do, let them all be 8ure to remember the text. 

Our AGenTs are earnestly requested to make their 
returns as 800n as possible, and forward what moneys 
are in their hands, that we may know somewhat what 
we are to do and expect. 


To Coxrts8PoNDENTS. To the kind correspondents 
who 80 8peedily answered- our requests for this number 
we tender our most grateful acknowledgments. They 
have enabled us to present a valuable offering to our 
patrons, an agreeable variety, an entertaining and in- 
structive whole. Their continued kindness will insure 
to our friends a welcome and valued monthly visitor, 


and enable us to furnish a work which shall merit the 
approbation of the disciples of truth—the worshipers| 
of illimitable Love. ads. 4 
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8everal others. ” 


friend N, T., entitled © Pauline Morris ; * it 

our pages next month. Also, * An Incident 
W.; © Quieting Reflections,” 
membered Music,* E. TJ. C.; * The value and power of _ 5 
the word of God,” by our venerable father Jones; and 4 ay 
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We marked for insertion in this number, the firgt 
chapter of * A few Eras in the History of Religion,” 
by Br. Mandell, but it was crowded out by the Obitu- 
ary of one of the excellent of the earth—Br. Hanscom. 
We will commence the publication of the © History? in 
our next—a chapter in each number. 

Our friend in Claremont who wrote, us concerning 
our exposition of © the sin against the Holy Ghost,* is 
informed 'that the difficulty in his mind arose from a 
misunderstanding of the terms used in that article by 
us. _ In stating that *© the sin against the Holy Ghost 
hath not forgiveness under the Jewish or christian dis- 
pensation,* we did not assert that it hath not forgive- 
ness during the extent of the christian dispensation. 
We beheve that all the sins of millions of redeemed 
Souls will be forgiven—removed away—before the gov- 
ernment of Christ shall be rendered up. Our simple 
interpretation of what we meant is in the close of the 
concluding paragraph of the article. As under the 
old, 80 under the new <dispensation of divine truth, 
such a vile 8in must have received adequate punishment ; 
but when, by the power of God in the resurrection, 
they were raised to new life, we do not believe that . 
that sin, or the effects of that sin, clave to them. 

That which is sown in dishonor shall be raised in glory. 


* 1>A notice of the Mass. Sabbath-school Associa-_ 
tion was crowded out of this No. The doings of the 
annual meeting will be noticed in our next. 


*THE YounG MoTHER,” * Tyr \YounG Hovss- 
KEEPER,” * TyE YounG WiFE.”? - These are works 
of great utility from the pen of Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, 
publisched by George W. Light, 1 Cornhill, Boston. 
They together form an excellent series, and should be 
deemed of great worth in the home of the young wife, 
mother, and housekeeper. They are fitted to the 
times, imparting much excellent instruction in refer- 
ence to all the relative duties of domestic life, and de- 
8igned to-aid the inexperienced in 8urmounting © the 
many difficulties they meet in home affairs. The late 
hour at which we received these works prevents us 
from giving the notice we wish, and, therefore, com- 
mending them to the attention, of our friends and 
readers, we 8hall defer further remarks. till our next, 
8ave that the works are all handsomely printed and 
bound, in uniform style, highly creditable to the m— 


ligher. * The Young Housekeeper* may be ha at | 
this office, price $1. 2D. 
Letters tontaining remittances received Since our last, 


7 


p., Hooksett, 


S. P., and E. J. W., Concord, $4; H. G. Þ., H ett - 
$4; D. 8., Brownville, $2; T. T., South Bloomfield, _= 


$2 ; J. H. H., Petersham, $4; M. A. N., Philipston, 
$2 ; $. B., Plymouth, $8; R. C., Anson, $6; L H. ; 
T., Calais, (we accede to his propos jon, and Ment 

his continued exertions,) $10 ; Post Master, Cazeno-' 
via, N. Y., $2; T. P. A., Perry, $50. 
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The ex-ile Sn a for - eign land, Where'er his footsteps roam, 
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Though beighter Skies may SIR above, Oh! thus should Man's immortal Soul | 
"Hig wat _ en __ mw; Its privilege revere ; 

eart's best hopes ondest love And, mindfal of its heay'nl 
£ nds no firm footing. there. : 7 goal, 


; Seem but an exile here. - 
til to Ho Spot which gave him birth, 


'Mid fleetin joys of sense and —_ 
warmes 3:2 - punk wishes turn ; Still free £25 earthly leayen, 
re 2, through @ll the earth, Its purest hopes, its joys sublime, ' 
8 bi [ S0jOurn, | Should own no home but roaring 
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